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CHARLES S. BRADEN’S 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TODAY 


Power, Policy, Practice 


® Has the Christian Science church 
changed since the passing of 


CHRISTIAN | (Mary Baker Eddy? 
SCIENCE How have Christian Science 


thought and practice devel- 
oped? 


®@ Who succeeded Mrs. Eddy in 
control of the church? 


@ How complete is this control? 


448 pages $5.95 


Boy: The author of The World's Religions, These Also Believe, and other standard works, now 
a ; traces in detail the development of the Christian Science movement since the passing of 
Mary Baker Eddy in 1910. Recognizing the positive values in the faith, Dr. Braden states 
fully and fairly the facts he has learned about Christian Science, its founder, the church as 
it is today, and those who direct it. Unique in its approach and unparalleled in its coverage, 


ae _ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TODAY is written in a lively style for a lay audience. 
fa “A searching but not unfriendly study of Christian Science ‘today.’ The author is 
rio distinguished for his scholarship and as an authority in the field of religious relationships. A 
a He is one of the recognized religious historians of our time.’ — Daniel A. Poling in Christian 
Herald. 
“Dr. Braden gives a clear outline of the struggle for power, the central controls over 
- teachers and branch churches. . recommended for university and public libraries.” — Mary 1 
rg L. Barrett in Library Journal. 


“No student of the religious culture of the nation can afford to neglect [this book].” — 
Perry Miller in New York Times Book Review. 


At your bookstore. 
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The West That Was 


FROM TEXAS TO MONTANA | 
BY JOHN LEAKEY AS TOLD TO NELLIE SNYDER YOST | 


OHN Leakey’s grandfather, founder of Leakey, county seat of Real County, 
J came to Texas in 1847. Quick-tempered and fearless, he kept things 
moving in his part of the frontier, and the account of these exciting times 
about which John Leakey heard as a boy tagging at his grandfather’s heels 
forms a fascinating part of his memoirs. John Leakey well remembers the last 
Indian raid in Frio Canyon, when he saw the bleeding, mutilated bodies of 
Kate McLaren and Allen Lease brought to his grandfather’s home. King Fisher, 
the famous gunman, helped Leakey’s father gather cattle out of the brush. 
Leaving Texas as a young man, John Leakey worked his way to New 
Mexico with a cattle drive and later went on to North Dakota and Montana. 
Six feet, six inches tall, he was well known as a 
top cowhand, working on the OX, W Bar, 777, 
and other big ranches of the day, and eventu- 


ally came to own one of the finest ranches in 
that section, only to lose it in the drought 
and depression years of the 1930's. 
Here is a firsthand account of nearly a 
century of the cattle business, combin- 
ing range history with a poignant per- 
sonal story of wide appeal. 
“Provides an invaluable source of 
information on this colorful era... . 
All the exciting experiences that 
have made the American cowboy 
perhaps the most universally fascinating figure in the world today... told 
with the modesty and simplicity which give it authenticity. Without doubt 


y John Leakey’s The West That Was is destined to be another classic of Western 
( ¥, lore.” — Dallas News. 34 photographs, 284 pages, $5.00 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


THE OTHER WEEK Sophia Loren, one of Holly- 
wood’s more notable imports from Italy, was 
telling an interviewer about some of her en- 
counters with American culture. “I see a lot 
of shoot-em-ups on television,” she said. “I 
wonder what the West was really like. I think 
| go to Texas some day and find out.” 

Well come on over, Miss Loren, any time 
at all; but we doubt you'll find, in Texas of 
1959, quite what you're looking for. On the 
ether hand you might catch a right fair idea 
of “TV Texas,” especially frontier Texas of 
some three-quarters of a century back, if you'll 
inspect prose and drawings making up “The 


Cover 


“Century Plant,” oil painting by 
Everett Spruce of the University of 
Texas art faculty, is part of an exhibit 
of his work on display at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts through Decem- 
ber. Reproductions of eight of Spruce’s 
paintings comprise the first portfolio in 
“The Blaffer Series of Southwestern 
Art,” just published by the University 
of Texas Press. 


Editor Allen Maxwell 
Assistant Editor Margaret L. Hartley 
Contributing Editors 


Mody C. Boatright George Bond 
Jerry Bywaters John Chapman 

J. Frank Dobie Fred D. Gealy 
Samuel Wood Geiser Albert Guérard 
Ernest E. Leisy John Rosenfield 
Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


Business Manager Elizabeth M. Stover 


Cow Walks Neatly: Texas in 1876” in this 
issue of SWR. 

The genesis of this material from the hand 
and pen of WILLIAM ALEXANDER BOWIE is 
explained in the forenote by his niece, ELLEN 
BOWIE HOLLAND of Fort Worth. It should 
be said additionally that William Alexander 
Bowie's letters, as edited by Mrs. Holland into 
connected narrative form for presentation 
herein, are part of a book on which Mrs. Hol- 
land is presently working. Not adaptable to 
our format, unhappily, is demonstration of 
Mr. Bowie's skill as a water colorist; but we 
can certify from a look at the originals that 
his talent in this medium was considerable. 

An astute reinterpreter of Texas history 
high lights and side lights, ANDREW FOREST 
mMuIR of Houston will be remembered for his 
probing essay on “The Mystery of San Jacinto,” 
among other pieces for SWR. A 1938 grad- 
uate of Rice Institute, he received the doctor- 
ate from the University of Texas in 1949, and 
is now continuing research projects on a 
Guggenheim fellowship while serving also as 
lecturer in history at Rice and editorial assist- 
ant for the Journal of Southern History, now 
domiciled at Rice. He edited Texas in 1837, 
the text of an anonymous traveler’s journal, 
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for the University of Texas Press in 1958. Mr. 
Muir wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, whose assistance made possible his re- 
search and writing on William Marsh Rice. 
Doubling in this issue as essayist and re- 
viewer, CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, JR. IS a native 
Texan and Southern Methodist University 
graduate who in recent years has been teach- 
ing English at Ohio State University; earlier 
posts have included Wisconsin and Harvard. 
“Sister Carrie Reconsidered” will appear, in 
slightly different form, as an introduction to 
the Riverside edition of the Dreiser novel 
which Houghton Mifflin will publish in the 
spring. Like Claude Simpson a long-time con- 
tributor to SWR, JOHN CHAPMAN of Dallas 
is dean of postgraduate studies at Southwest- 
ern Medical School. His writings in SWR have 
covered a wide range of topics, a series on old 
Texas forts being particularly memorable. 


SOUTHWEST Revieu 


In the present issue SISTER M. FRANCIS, 
0.s.U. of Pecos writes the third of a series of 
essays based on records of the Ursulines of 
Galveston, earlier articles having described the 
founding of the convent and experiences dur- 
ing yellow fever epidemics. JOE B. FRANTZ of 
the University of Texas history faculty won 
the Carr P. Collins “Best Texas Book of the 
Year” award of the Texas Institute of Letters 
in 1951 with his “definitive” biography, “Gail 
Borden, Dairyman to a Nation.” 


FICTION: All three storytellers in this issue of 
SWR are making their first appearances in the 
magazine. Each of the trio writes of a milieu 
known at first hand. Though for some years 
a resident of Melrose, in upstate New York, 
GEORGIA MCKINLEY is a native of Dallas and a 
1939 graduate of the University of Texas. 
MARIE CHAY, a widely published author, lives 

continued on page 91 


Southwest 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


A POINT OF ABSURDITY is fast being reached in 
fine arts circles. There are so many assemblages 
of professionals, conventions national and re- 
gional, that the artist can keep on the road like 
a corset salesman and never dally with his art. 
Without resorting to clinical research we can 
name ten conferences or conventions of non- 
professional theater workers to which each and 
every actor, producer, technical man, and busi- 
nessman-angel is summoned annually for his 
betterment and pleasure. The visual artists are 
not yet so well integrated, probably because 
few have behind their canvases organizations 
that can finance expense accounts. 

The musicians, however, can give the 
theater people five thousand miles at eight 
cents a mile and twelve dollars a day for hotels 
and victuals and still outtravel them by 40 
per cent. Performing artists here are union- 
ized, composers are organized, and music edu- 
cators are congealed on local, state, regional, 
and national bases. 

Why do they do it? There is possible proof 
of the notion that the artist and, say, the real- 
tor or mortician are really brothers under the 
skin, and not necessarily to the downgrading 
of the artist. The real estate man or the em- 
balmer is, with his own skills, an artist in fact 
and usually an artist in his own eyes. Since art 
is translatable in most American communities 
into dollars and cents, there can be drives 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Theatricals Once a Year 


beyond those of seeing the county, the state, 
the area, or the nation, and the enjoyment of 
organized hospitality only somebody else can 
pay for. For the director of the Little Theater 
of Purling Brook to return with clippings of 
name or photograph in print to celebrate the 
fact that he has just been chosen second vice- 
president of the fifth region of the national 
Confederacy of Resident Theaters rather sets 
him up with his local board of directors. It 
sets up the board, too. This may not insure a 
sparkling production of The Reluctant Debu- 
tante but it gives the director a better hold on 
his job. 

The impressionability of leading citizens 
who undertake to manage their local theatri- 
cal destinies is no more naive than that of 
college administrations and their boards of 
trustees. For their chief drama man to return 
from a convention decorated with vice-presi- 
dencies or, mayhap, the top title gives them 
deepest confidence and an antidote of com- 
placency to leaven their unceasing problems 
and frustrations. We, then, will not be the one 
to criticize or reject a practice that lends dig- 
nity to anybody working in the arts, perhaps 
increases his scope and financial rewards, and 
may result here and there in a more creative 
expression. We do not deny self-interest. While 
our ancestors were merchants and realtors, we 
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Reviews of Books 


OF UNACCUSTOMED WEALTH 
The Bone Pickers 


BY AL DEWLEN 
McGraw-Hill, New York $4.95 


THIS BOOK, according to the dust jacket, is a 
“novel of Texas,” but its ultimate worth lies 
in the fact that it perceives a condition that 
extends éar beyond any state boundaries and 
possibly even dominates in our present national 
culture. This perception makes The Bone 
Pickers an unusual book for Texas, or any 
other region for that matter, and places it 
high among this year’s significant achieve- 
ments. 

What Mr. Dewlen deals with in The Bone 
Pickers is the matter of wealth—wealth to 
which those who must handle it are not long 
accustomed. The fact that his story is con- 
cerned with oil wealth makes it Texas, and 
the fact that his locale is Amarillo makes it 
unavoidably Texas; but forget the source of 
the wealth and the name of the town and you 
will find an underlying vein of incisive com- 
ment on one of the conditions of our times 
that is more pressing than integration, more 
basic in determining our national life than 
foreign policy, and a great deal closer to us 
all than we are usually inclined to think. 

Whether Mr. Dewlen intended to comment 
on the problem of what to do with the wealth 
of the richest society in the history of the 
world is beside the point; he certainly intended 
to comment on the strains imposed by sudden 
wealth in the hands of those whose previous 
acquaintance with money was severely limited. 
His artistic achievement is greater, then, in 
that he has very adequately fulfilled his con- 
scious intention and has carried his story 
through this to the other. His surface story of 
a bewildered family of tight-fisted millionaires 
is like a finger pointing to the bewilderment, 
the anxieties, the impoverishment of values, 
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and the loss of orientation that now appear to 
beset us nationally in a time of such plenty 
and leisure as has never before been experienced 
by so many people. 

What should wealth—money-wealth—do? 
It should free one first of the animal necessity 
of prolonged toil that robs human growth; it 
should no doubt then provide one the freedom 
to work outside the bounds of personal neces- 
sity, the freedom for leisure and for life of 
action and thought. These are directed away 
from the inward-turning which marks those 
people who are limited by necessity, or those 
whose capacity for being a part of mankind’s 
continually self-creating world is shrunken by 
pain or dread. 

The bone pickers of this novel, the four 
daughters and two sons who are heirs of an 
ignorant, evil-tempered, and poverty-souled 
dirt farmer named Cecil Munger, are turned 
inward upon themselves in a family corpora- 
tion that is bound by the old man’s will to 
continue his estate undivided for a period of 
some thirteen years. This estate is based upon 
the oil originally discovered beneath the farm 
lands of what the five town-dwelling Munger 
children call the Old Place. The most inward- 
turned of all is the one brother who remains 
there, half in wit and one-sixth in corporation 
ownership. Brother June was knocked in the 
head with the handle of a mattock when he 
was six, and he has stayed mentally about that 
age ever since. He has all the money in the 
world that his caretaker can spend for him, 
and all the leisure time in the world, which 
he spends in idly boring holes into the walls 
of the Old Place, in knocking the heads off 
chickens with the driver from his fine set of 
golf clubs, in being taken for wild rides across 
the continent in the better of the rapidly- 
consumed Cadillacs in the garage. 

The other brother, Spain, as chairman of the 
board of the family corporation, would ear- 
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nestly desire to be of the world, but his 
remarkable distortion of language shows his 
inability to communicate directly with anyone, 
including himself: “Uh, as I’ve said before, 
Miss Northington, when it comes to your 
family corporation, your giz is, you ought to 
lick a finger and stick it up in the wind, so 
you have your ear to the pulse of things, in 
a manner of speech.” 

Cautiously directed in this clearheaded way 
by Spain, the one unmarried and three married 
sisters of the clan are bound tightly to the 
paramount necessity of managing and preserv- 
ing the estate against all things, including de- 
preciation, public comment, and individual 
personal interest. They are limited by this ne- 
cessity, tied to it, and bound up with it in 
ultraconservatism that fences out even such 
closely allied humans as their husbands and 
children. 

The complete isolation of these people and 
their total misapprehension of the life and 
times of the community in which they live are 
illustrated in an outrageously flamboyant but 
compulsively frugal bean supper through 
which they attempt to demonstrate their fel- 
lowship and oneness with others. 

Another novel of new wealth, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, uses a dinner party as a similar 
device to somewhat different purpose, and if 
we contrast Mr. Dewlen’s novel with that of 
William Dean Howells we might better show 
how both of these authors made stories out of 
the same basic situation; but we find that 
these stories represent vastly different manners 
and vastly different dominant social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Howells concentrated on Lapham the in- 
dividual coming to wealth and position largely 

_ through his own powers, and facing the new 
adjustments needed to become one of a society 
of a fairly select few. Dewlen disembodies the 
individual in considering a corporation, dehu- 
manized even though it consists of six blood 
relatives, and seems to say that this family is 
a micro-society which stands for a society 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The 


Image of 


Europe 


HENRY JAMES 


By 
CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


“One of the responsibilities of being an 
American,” Henry James wrote in the early 
1870's, “is fighting against a superstitious 
valuation of Europe,” a statement pro- 
phetic of his whole career. This volume by 
a Swiss scholar traces James’s relation to 
traditional American attitudes toward 
Europe and the development of his treat- 
ment of the international situation from 
more or less conventional beginnings to 
the conceptual and formal complexity of 
his latest fiction. 


“As a European who has taken root in 
the United States, Mr. Wegelin brings to 
his cosmopolitan subject a balanced per- 
spective as well as a mature critical faculty. 
Mr. Wegelin’s book should make his read- 
ers aware once again that the uniqueness 
of James — over and above the claims of 
his artistry — resides in the fact that he 
achieved and recorded a cosmopolitan 
vision without sacrificing his American- 
ism.” — New York Times Book Review. 

212 pages, $4.50 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 


<p 


composed of the many, just as it is dependent 
upon the many for the mass consumption and 
mass production by which it lives and grows 
rich. 

How to act, how to enlarge one’s life, how 
to utilize the advantages of wealth success- 
fully are things that the Munger heirs in this 
story must learn. They have suddenly received 
more than their experience has fitted them to 
handle. Their problems are equal with those 
of all of us in sum—though most of us would 
likely welcome the problem individually of 
taking care of a few millions of dollars—-and 
we surely can’t say yet that shorter hours of 
labor, higher pay, increased goods, and leisure 
to consume them have significantly broad- 
ened our social capabilities for determination 
and pursuit of the real values that are within 
the range of human effectiveness. 

Mr. Dewlen lives in Amarillo and was a 
newspaperman there for some time. He has 
reported capably in this book on the color of 
his locale and on the bizarre ways of a set of 
well-imagined people whose lives he makes be- 
lievable. Whether he meant to do more than 
that I don’t know; but I believe he did do 
much more, and for this reason I recommend 
that The Bone Pickers be read as something 
else than simply another “novel of Texas.” 


John W. Wilson 


UMPHREY LEE’S FINAL WORK 
Our Fathers and Us: 
The Heritage of the Methodists 


BY UMPHREY LEE 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$3.00 


THis was Umphrey Lee’s tenth and final book. 
He was just finishing it when the end came. 
Indeed, he had called for a member of the staff 
of the Southern Methodist University Press to 
come to his office and confer with him con- 
cerning the manuscript when the heart attack 


which ended his career seized him. On enter- 
ing the room she found him unconscious but 
still alive, though he passed away before he 
could be gotten to a hospital. Always a scholar, 
though he served conspicuously as preacher, 
educator, and administrator, his life came to a 
close fittingly enough in a room lined with 
scholarly volumes, his desk covered with the 
papers and notes of scholarly research which 
his retirement not long before had given him 
the leisure to indulge, freed from busy de- 
mands of an active career. A scholar can think 
of no happier way to pass, but what a pity 
that he was not spared to make effective use 
of many years of unhurried study and to give 
the results to the world! 

This is a slender volume. It is the substance 
of what a great many people heard given as 
the Fondren Lectures at the annual Ministers’ 
Week at Southern Methodist University in 
1957. They attempt to set forth what Um- 
phrey Lee thought to be the major heritage of 
the Methodists in terms that Methodists of 
the present day can fully understand. To the 
writing he brought the ripe maturity of one 
who had made Methodism a lifelong study. In 
Texas Dr. Lee is best known as preacher and 
educator. In the larger world outside he will 
probably be best remembered as one of the 
outstanding students and interpreters of Meth- 
odism. To begin with, he was a leading biog- 
rapher of the founder of Methodism under the 
title The Lord’s Horseman: John Wesley the 
Man. He had written of The Historical Back- 
grounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm, of 
John Wesley and Modern Religion, and with 
Dr. William Warren Sweet, A Short History 
of Methodism. He was thoroughly at home 
in the diaries and sermons of John Wesley as 
well as the lives and labors of the early Meth- 
odist leaders on this continent. And he was 
most active in the leadership of Methodism 
during his lifetime, member of General Con- 
ference, member of endless committees and 
commissions to study this or that aspect of 
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LL TAKE 


Here is the portrait of a Texas truly learned by 
heart, the real Texas that lies behind the too famil- 
iar backdrop of oil rigs and Cadillacs. Here is an 
intimate account of its stirring history, its proud 
and generous people, its infinite variety of land- 
scape, its folklore, its fauna and its flora. 


MAR Y LASS WELL in collaboration with 
BOB POOL with illustrations by Jo Alys Downs 
“This nostalgic book will have a built-in appeal to 


all Texans .. . — a pre-publication review 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


bud Coming tu carly 1959 
An Honest Preface 


To celebrate the career of one of our wittiest and 
most distinguished historians, recently installed as 


President of the American Historical Association, 
we publish this collection of his most famous es- 
says on everything from atomizing a Coca Cola 
machine to advancing a significant new theory 


of history. 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


author of The Great Frontier, The Texas Rangers 


and The Great Plains. 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


Umpbhrey Lee’s 


Our Fathers 
AND US 


THE HERITAGE OF THE METHODISTS 


In his final book, completed on the day of his 
death last June, the noted Methodist scholar 
— author of the standard biography of John 
Wesley, The Lord’s Horseman — discusses 
American Methodism in the light of its history. 

Many characteristics peculiar to present- 
day Methodists are explained by the background of the church; certain mis- 
conceptions about the Methodist church are clarified; and current problems 
and opportunities, such as possible affiliation with other churches, are studied 
from the vantage point of Methodist history and principles. There is a warmly 
written Memorial Preface by Herbert Gambrell. 

“The reviewer regards this book as being on the ‘required’ shelf for Meth- 
odists — ministers and laymen — who want to be informed about their church. In 


addition to being good reading, it will also set wider horizons about those of other 
communions, and of none.” — Bishop William C. Martin in Dallas News. 


135 pages, $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


An Inquiry into Relationships 
Edited by Merrimon Cuninggiin 


The true nature of communism is, as Merrimon Cuninggim says, a “well-nigh 
undiscussable topic.” But here seven Texas scholars — social scientists, political 
scientists, and theologians — do discuss it, specifically in its relationship to 
Christianity. 

“Texas is fortunate in having men such as these on its college faculties, who 
are able to confront communism with our Judeo-Christian tradition and make it 
obvious, not on emotional grounds, but simply by their appeal to religion and 
common sense, that the Soviet philosophy is the denial of all we hold precious.” 
— Dr. Robert Raible in Dallas Times Herald. 148 pages, $4.00 


At your bookseller’s or order from 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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Murder on Madison Avenue 


The Rice Case Revisited 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


THE SECOND MRS. RICE was the cause of 
the trouble. Had she not tried to will away 
half of her husband’s wealth, her execu- 
tor in Houston would not have hired 
Albert T. Patrick to represent him in New 
York. And had not Patrick, in question- 
ing the executor’s witnesses and in cross- 
examining Rice’s witnesses, learned of 
Rice’s wealth, habits, and idiosyncrasies, 
he would not have been inspired to plot 
the scheme that was to land him in the 
Sing Sing death house. Mrs. Rice was inno- 
cent of any complicity in her husband’s 
murder, but still she was guilty of malice, 
unless one plead insanity on her behalf. 
In a public address, Rice’s last attorney 


described Julia Elizabeth Rice as 


a brilliant woman, unusually handsome, tall 
and as straight as an Indian. Nature favored 
her with wondrous eyes and a handsome suit 
of hair. She moved and carried herself with the 
dignity, grace and charm of a queen. She loved 
society in its highest and best sense. 


In the privacy of his own law firm, the 
attorney described her less generously: 
“She was a very ambitious woman .. . she 
was fond of society and she was fond of 
being in the public eye...”" 


‘James Addison Baker, “Reminiscences of the 
Founder,” Rice Institute Pamphlet, XVIII (July, 1931), 
127-44, and The Patrick Case... (Houston: Baker, 
Botts, Andrews & Shepherd, 1954). 
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A Baldwin of New York State, Mrs. 
Rice regarded herself as to the manor 
born, but recognition of the fact was slow 
in coming. When she was a girl her father 
had moved his entire family to the fron- 
tier, to Houston, then capital of the Re- 
public of Texas. Houston had been 
founded by Baldwin money, but Julia 
Elizabeth was a poor member of the fam- 
ily. Her father’s position as mayor of 
Houston did little to improve her matri- 
monial prospects. Indeed, her first mar- 
riage, to a minor politician named John 
H. Brown, might be regarded as a disas- 
ter. Though the Browns went on the gold 
rush, Brown was as poor in California as 
he had been in Houston. When he died 
about the end of the Civil War, he left his 
childless widow virtually nothing. 

Julia Elizabeth Brown was back in 
Houston during the early Reconstruction 
period, when she renewed acquaintance- 
ship with William Marsh Rice, then a 
childless widower. A Yankee from Massa- 
chusetts, Rice had arrived in Houston in 
1839 as a youth of twenty-two. His first 
job in Houston was tending bar at three 
dollars a day. Within a year or two he went 
into the mercantile trade, with emphasis 
on cotton factoring, and twenty-one years 
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after his arrival he was listed in the United 
States census as the richest man in Hous- 
ton, with an estate valued at $750,000. 
His business had required cheap transpor- 
tation, and he had become part owner of 
a steamboat line running between Hous- 
ton and Galveston and of a railroad that 
was built out of Houston northwestward 
to the cotton producing area of the Brazos 
bottoms. Rice had no ambition to own 
either lands or slaves. He had closed his 
commission business upon the outbreak of 
the Civil War. After the death of his first 
wife in 1863, he had gone to northeastern 
Mexico, where he had accumulated Texas 
cotton for shipment to Europe through 
the Mexican port of Bagdad. Before a 
quiet had descended upon Appomattox, 
Rice had transferred his operations to 
Havana, Cuba. In the summer of 1865, 
when he visited Massachusetts, his family 
had learned he was a millionaire. 

Rice’s person was less interesting than 
his fortune. A tiny man, he stood but five 
feet three inches and weighed but ninety 
pounds. He had no fund of general 
knowledge or of small talk. He never 
looked into a book if he could help it, but 
he had the habit of reading newspapers. 
Abstemious, he neither used tobacco nor 
drank anything so strong as coffee. He had 
no interest in music or the visual arts, but 
he enjoyed the theater. 

On the morning of June 26, 1867, Wil- 
liam Marsh Rice and Julia Elizabeth 
Brown were married in Christ Church, 
Houston, and later in the day they left for 
New York. For the remainder of the lives 
of both, they lived within a few miles of 
the Hudson River, on one side or the 
other. As the two of them neared old age 
they began to spend the winters in the 
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South, sometimes in Florida but more 
often in Houston, where Rice added con- 
stantly to his holdings. For the first few 
years following 1867, Rice acted as finan- 
cial agent of the Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral Railway Company, then in process of 
building from Millican, eighty miles from 
Houston, northward through the then 
village of Dallas to the southern boundary 
of Indian Territory. He maintained an of- 
fice at §2 Wail Street, but as he later testi- 
fied with some pride that he had never 
paid office rent in New York, one is at a 
loss to know whose name appeared on the 
door. 

For several years the Rices lived in New 
York hotels and a Brooklyn boarding- 
house. Then in 1872 Rice decided to be- 
come a country gentleman. He had pur- 
chased in the previous year, for his sister 
and her husband, a farm of some hundred- 
odd acres on Green Brook Road in what 
is now the township of Green Brook, 
Somerset County, New Jersey. The 
brother-in-law had died three weeks after 
moving to the farm. When the Rices went 
out for the funeral, they took their trunks 
and settled down in the farmhouse. After 
a few months the sister concluded there 
was no living with Mrs. Rice, whereupon 
she packed her bags and left. Rice over- 
hauled the entire property. He built a 
brick mansard-roofed house of two 
stories, with a circular staircase in a 
tower and a cupola on top. He built brick 

“barns,'a brick chicken house, a brick sum- 
mer kitchen, and a reservoir against the 
first mountain with a water line to his 
buildings. A farmer settled on the prop- 
erty and numerous day laborers from 
Castle Garden tended horses, cows, pigs, 
and chickens and cultivated grains and 
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vegetables. Rice planted white pine trees 
in front of the house and a hedge along 
the road, that his men clipped from mule- 
back. He tried his hand from time to time 
in assisting his men to harvest his crops, 
and once he had an arm caught in a corn 
sheller. For the most part he preferred to 
sit in his cupola, from which he had a 
view of the entire farm. 


FOR ELEVEN YEARS Rice commuted on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the 
Liberty Street ferry into Wall Street. 
Once, upon returning from the city, he 
napped through his stop at Dunellen. 
When he awakened, the train was pulling 
out of the station, and in leaping to the 
ground he fell and hurt himself. He was 
driven between Dunellen and his estate in 
one of several equipages he maintained. 
Old friends and his wife’s relatives fre- 
quently came out for visits, and Rice de- 
lighted in showing off his improvements. 
In addition, he took pride in his horses and 
his horsemanship, the one as inadequate as 
the other. One horse he had brought from 
Texas, in trying to jump over a clothes- 
line, threw him. 

During the course of their residence in 
New Jersey, Rice and his wife each made a 
decision, but the two decisions did not 
coincide. Rice, though uneducated and 
childless, determined to found an educa- 
tional institution. In Houston before the 
war he had been a close friend of the Rev. 
Charles Gillett, an Episcopal priest much 
interested in education. Perhaps it had 
been Gillett who had inspired Rice to ac- 
cept appointments as trustee of the Hous- 
ton Educational Society, the Houston 
Academy, the Second Ward School, and 
the Texas Medical College. After his re- 
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moval to New York he was much im- 
pressed by Cooper Union. Also, with a 
New Jersey attorney, he made a jaunt to 
Philadelphia where he acquainted himself 
with Girard College, and upon his return 
to Green Brook he instructed the attorney 
to draw a will leaving his estate for the 
construction and endowment of the Rice 
Institute, a school for needy youths of 
Somerset County, New Jersey, and Harris 
County, Texas, to be built and operated 
on his farm. 

Mrs. Rice, on the other hand, decided 
she must live in accordance with her hus- 
band’s rank and station in life. Rice was 
inordinately proud of his wife’s beauty. 
He himself had no interest in society, but 
if Mrs. Rice wished to do the high society 
circuit, he had no objection to paying the 
bills. One thing, however, he would not 
do: support Mrs. Rice’s numerous and 
needy relatives and friends. In the best 
Victorian tradition, as exemplified by 
Clarence Day the elder, he paid all of the 
household bills and seldom encumbered his 
wife with cash. Mrs. Rice concluded that 
New York society required her presence, 
and she began a campaign to move the 
Rices back to the city. At last, by insisting 
that the neighborhood was malarial and 
had made both of them ill, she badgered 
Rice into returning to New York. There 
he rented an apartment in the Grenoble, 
on West Fifty-seventh Street between 
Seventh Avenue and Broadway, from 
which Mrs. Rice began her campaign to 
crash high society. A number of her Bald- 
win relatives were in the Social Register, 
and to that status she aspired. Lord & 
Taylor were always glad to see her cross 
their threshold, for she was one of the 
best customers they had. They rewarded 
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her patronage by regarding her as one of 
the best-dressed women in New York. 
Mrs. Rice joined a social organization 
that at this distance smacks of phoniness 
and social climbing (although the youth- 
ful William Dean Howells was also a mem- 
ber), the Drawing-Room, whose presi- 
dent claimed to be a granddaughter of the 
late King of Georgia, in whose palace in 
Moscow she had been born. In addition, 
Mrs. Rice was a patron of a charitable or- 
ganization, the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association. She became an officer in both. 
She dropped the name of Julia and for 
family use contracted the Elizabeth to 
Libbie. She showed her dedication to 
culture by frequenting lectures given by 
what passed in her circle as learned ladies 
and cultivated the author Grace Green- 
wood (pseudonym of Sarah J. Lippin- 
cott). She visited and received and did all 
the entertaining that high society required. 
But she remained out of the Social Reg- 
ister. Rice had no objection to her activi- 
ties, but he declined to be a part of them. 
Upon his removal to New York, Rice 
wrote a new will in which he created and 
endowed the Rice Institute to be located 
in New York City. Now he spent all his 
time handling his own investments. He 
lent great sums of money secured by deeds 
of trust on Texas real estate, and he in- 
exorably foreclosed when his share was 
not forthcoming. He owned large interests 
in railroads, banks, hotels, and factories. 
As he entered the evening of life, he con- 
cluded that southwestern lands were a 
good investment. He acquired at least 
thirty thousand acres in Texas, on part of 
which he operated the Rice Ranch, at what 
is now Bellaire, just outside Houston. In 
addition, he bought from the United 
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States government some forty thousand 
acres of Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, pine 
lands at $1.25 an acre. 

Mrs. Rice was left pretty much to her 
own devices while her husband stacked 
dollar atop dollar, and she got into mis- 
chief. The kindest interpretation, and one 
that fits the facts, is that with the meno- 
pause her mind began to become un- 
hinged. She complained to her relatives— 
or, at least, they later testified she had— 
that Rice was a monster who once threw a 
cup of coffee into her face. The relatives 
in turn told her how shameful it was that 
her husband provided her with no cash. 
Despite largesse in giving away presents, 
she failed to gain any substantial friends or 
social position. She became known simply 
as an easy mark. Servants she could not 
keep; they came and went in a steady 
procession. 


IN THE FARLY 1890's, during the Rices’ 
annual visits to Houston, two significant 
events occurred. Rice decided to establish 
his institute in Houston. He gathered 
about him a group of six old friends, ap- 
pointed them trustees of the William M. 
Rice Institute for the Advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art, gave them a 
$200,000 note, and obtained a Texas char- 
ter. Mrs. Rice, on the other hand, con- 
sulted an attorney-cousin about a divorce. 
This fact he later admitted from the wit- 
ness stand, after which he stood on privi- 
lege and declined to elaborate. One can 
surmise, however, what he told Mrs. Rice. 
As she was still sharing Rice’s bed and 
board and he was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a resident of New York, she was also 
a resident of that state and could not file 
suit in a Texas court. Probably, also, he 
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inquired whether she could maintain the 
only statutory grounds for divorce in a 
New York court: adultery. She could not. 

Somewhat later she consulted another 
attorney, Orren Thaddeus Holt, then a 
society lawyer and later mayor of Hous- 
ton. On the basis of what subsequently 
happened, one can also reconstruct what 
Holt told Mrs. Rice. As Rice had not 
bothered to vote anywhere since he had 
left Houston, his proving residence would 
take some doing. If he could be persuaded 
to make some overt act which might sug- 
gest either that he had never abandoned 
Houston or that, having abandoned it, he 
had re-established residence there, this act 
would give a Texas court jurisdiction over 
a divorce action. Or, having got her hus- 
band safely into Texas residence, Mrs. Rice 
might prefer to stay married to him and 
claim half of his estate under the Texas 
community property law that holds a wife 
is an equal earner with her husband of all 
income during the course of their mar- 
riage. 

Back in New York, Mrs. Rice intensi- 
fied her scaling of the social ladder, and in 
1895 she was rewarded by admission, 
along with her husband, into the Social 
Register (followed after death by her ad- 
mission, this time without her husband, 
into the Society-List) . She decided that an 
East Side address was imperative. When 
Rice agreed to a change of residence, she 
insisted a new apartment required new 
furniture. At the moment Rice was build- 
ing an annex to the Capitol (later Rice) 
Hotel he owned in Houston. In this annex 
he had arranged for an apartment for him- 
self and wife. Rice did precisely what any- 
one who knew his parsimony might have 
predicted he would do. Arranging for a 
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temporary apartment in the Hoffman 
Arms, at 640 Madison Avenue, Rice 
cleared out the Grenoble apartment and 
sent to Houston, for furnishing the annex 
apartment, all of its furniture as well as 
some paintings he had purchased for the 
Rice Institute. Mrs. Rice thereafter in- 
sisted that Houston was the Rice residence. 
She could not leave well enough alone, 
though, for she told her New York friends 
she had a beautiful home in Houston, a 
remark suggesting to their minds, as she 
no doubt intended, a palatial mansion. 

With a Madison Avenue address and a 
listing in the Social Register, Mrs. Rice was 
beginning to savor the delights of social 
success, but they were not to last. In 1896, 
then sixty-eight or sixty-nine years old, 
she began to fail rapidly. Rice accom- 
panied her in the spring to the warmth of 
Houston hoping she would recuperate, but 
instead she grew worse. She suffered what 
appears to have been a serious stroke, lost 
virtually all control over bodily functions, 
and was frequently in a coma. As summer 
came on Rice decided to take her to the 
milder climate of Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
where he arranged for her care by a some- 
time superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Lunatic Asylum and where he hoped he 
could keep her away from attorneys and 
will forms. But Holt had outfoxed him. 
Before Mrs. Rice left Houston she exe- 
cuted in the presence of two of Holt’s 
distaff relatives a will that Holt had pre- 
pared for her. 

Mrs. Rice died in Waukesha on July 25, 
1896. A short while later, Holt filed in 
Houston her last will in which Mrs. Rice, 
claiming that she and her husband were 
residents of Texas, disposed of what she 


estimated to be half of her husband’s 


estate. Though she put in the general 
statement that should her estate prove 
larger than she anticipated the personal 
bequests should be doubled, she still un- 
derestimated Rice’s wealth by almost half. 
Cannily she made bequests to Houston 
churches and philanthropies, as well as a 
park to the city of Houston to be known 
—conveniently overlooking the fact she 
had been twice married—as the Elizabeth 
Baldwin Park. As Holt had anticipated, 
the philanthropy created in Houston a fa- 
vorable climate of opinion for the probat- 
ing of the will. Although Rice’s attorneys 
argued that Mrs. Rice was a New York 
resident and anyway was incapable, by 
reason of lunacy, of making a will, the 
county court of Harris County admitted 
the will to probate. 

It was then Rice’s move. Upon advice 
of counsel, he filed suit in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas against Holt, his wife’s ex- 
ecutor. In his bill of complaint he insisted 
that he was a resident of New York and 
that the probating of his wife’s will had 
cast a cloud on title to his real property in 
Texas. He prayed the court to remove the 
cloud by holding that no shadow of title 
to any of his lands passed under the will. 


RICE WAS AGAIN in Houston, for the last 
time. in 1897, when he hired as houseboy 
and factotum a young Texan named 
Charles F. Jones, then twenty-two years 
old. He took Jones with him to New York, 
where he subleased an apartment in the 
Berkshire Apartments, at 500 Madison 
Avenue, on the corner of East Fifty- 
second Street. He was so pleased with the 
location that he afterward leased an apart- 
ment in the same building. This, though 
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it was large—some eight rooms—he fur- 
nished austerely as a bachelor apartment. 
No pictures graced the walls. The only 
books were a set of encyclopedias. As Rice 
was now eighty-one years old, with dropsy 
in his legs and feet, his activities were re- 
stricted. He read the New York Times and 
wrote in longhand numerous notes that 
Jones reproduced on the typewriter, ver- 
batim ac litteratint, including every mis- 
spelling and every weird piece of punctua- 
tion. Until his death, Rice made every de- 
cision about every bit of his property. To 
a young man in Houston who represented 
his interests, he frequently wrote as many 
as three letters a day telling him precisely 
what to do. He delegated no responsibility 
to anyone. He lent his money, collected 
the interest and principal, and foreclosed 
mortgages and deeds of trust. From time 
to time he went to Wall Street and there 
in the counting room of $. M. Swenson & 
Sons, with the assistance of Jones, clipped 
coupons. 

Rice found Jones helpful, and he be- 
came fond of him, although not fond 
enough to put him into the new will which 
he executed following his wife’s death. 
This will made the William M. Rice In- 
stitute his residual heir. When Jones 
asked why he did not build the Institute 
during his lifetime, Rice remarked that 
anyone could build and run schools, but 
no one he knew could handle money as 
well as he. He would therefore during his 
lifetime continue to amass the endowment. 
As he intended to outlive his grandfather, 
who had reached the age of 101, he would 
have time to build up an endowment 
amply sufficient for the Institute’s needs. 

Testimony in the case of Rice vs. Holt, 
executor, was meanwhile being taken be- 
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fore special examiners in both Houston 
and New York. Holt could not always 
be in New York, and he hired to represent 
him there one Albert T. Patrick, native 
Texan, ex-student of Texas A. & M., and 
graduate of the University of Texas, who 
had removed to New York in 1892 just 
before the bar association of Harris Coun- 
ty took steps to have him disbarred for un- 
ethical practice in representing both sides 
in a nasty divorce suit. Patrick bicycled 
about the New Jersey countryside inter- 
viewing prospective witnesses, and at the 
hearings ballyragged some of Rice’s aged 
female friends. Rice regarded Holt as a 
scoundrel who was attempting to separate 
him from his surplus, and after the old 
ladies had reported to him the shaking up 
they had received at Patrick’s hands, Rice 
concluded Patrick was even worse. 
Patrick, despite unsuccessful careers in 
both Texas and New York, at the age 
of thirty-three decided he was at the 
height of his powers and needed a world 
to conquer. The Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church and the West Side YMCA were 
nice arenas for his activities, but neither 
had led to power or wealth. The Rice for- 
tune looked like Patrick’s oyster. He made 
it a point to meet Jones, and soon Jones 
was his puppet. Jones showed Patrick 
Rice’s will. After noticing that almost the 
entirety of Rice’s estate was to go to the 
Institute, Patrick concluded the will was 
unfair. He decided to write a new one. He 
borrowed from Jones copies of Rice’s sig- 
natures, and soon he had fabricated a will 
of four pages, signed at the foot of each 
page W. M. Rice. Witnesses for the will 
were easily obtained. Jones had agreed 
to summon a New York notary public and 
a Texas commissioner of deeds who shared 
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Patrick’s office whenever Rice executed an 
instrument that required acknowledg- 
ment. On one day both were called in, and 
Patrick dated the will as of that day and 
had the two sign it. In the will that Patrick 
had fabricated, curiously, Albert T. Pat- 
rick and not the Institute was the residual 
heir. All that was needed was for Rice to 
die. 

But Rice had no intention of dying. He 
ate simple and wholesome food, took mild 
exercise by rolling about the floor on a 
blanket, napped frequently, and dosed 
himself when he ailed. As Rice showed no 
longing for the grave, Patrick persuaded 
Jones to recommend to Rice mercury pills 
and pellets. Though these gave Rice diar- 
rhea, when the worst was over his health 
and spirits perked up afresh. At this point, 
some of Rice’s properties were damaged by 
the Galveston hurricane and tidal wave 
of September 8, 1900, and a few days later 
a cottonseed mill he owned in Houston 
burned to the ground. Notified of the loss, 
Rice agreed to send the entire balance of 
his checking accounts—a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars—to Houston to rebuild the 
mill. When Patrick learned of this, he 
realized he must act quickly, for he de- 
pended on Rice’s bank balance to finance 
the litigation he knew would be necessary 
to get the forged will probated. On Sun- 
day, September 23, 1900, Patrick in- 
structed Jones to dispatch Rice with the 
aid of chloroform that Jones’s brother in 
Texas had purchased and sent to him. 
Early that evening, as Rice—who again 
had diarrhea as a result of eating some 
bananas—was sleeping, Jones placed over 
the old man’s face a towel cone containing 
a chloroform-impregnated sponge. Thirty 
minutes later, Jones burned the towel and 
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sponge in the kitchen range. An aged 
physician, friend of both Patrick and 
Jones, who had treated Rice from time to 
time, certified death from natural causes. 

On the following day, one of Patrick’s 
henchmen presented for certification to 
S. M. Swenson & Sons a check containing 
what appeared to be the signature of 
William M. Rice. Rice’s relations with 
the bank had, however, been somewhat 
strained as a result of a trivial incident a 
year before while Rice was clipping 
coupons, and the bank employees were 
more than critical of the check for $25,- 
000. When one of the partners telephoned 
Rice’s apartment, he obtained from the 
rattled Jones the admission that Rice had 
died the previous night. James Addison 
Baker, Rice’s attorney in Houston, was 
not surprised to receive a telegram from 
Jones announcing Rice’s death; a short 
while afterward a second wire reached 
him, this one from S$. M. Swenson & Sons, 
stating that Rice had died under suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

Baker immediately wired Swenson & 
Sons to hold things in status quo until his 
arrival, and with Rice’s brother in Hous- 
ton he set out by train for New York. At 
every stop he bought newspapers that re- 
vealed Albert T. Patrick to be the Lord 
High Everything of Rice’s estate. Baker 
knew both Rice and Patrick, and long be- 
fore he got to New York he concluded 
there had been dirty work. After talking 
with Patrick he hired an army of Pinker- 
ton detectives to ferret out Patrick’s ac- 
tivities, as well as those of everyone asso- 
ciated with him. He also went to the dis- 
trict attorney of New York County and 
told him he would bear all costs of proving 
Patrick guilty of forgery and murder. 


After Patrick and Jones had been arrested 
for forgery, Baker called in the New York 
press to hear his allegations that Jones was 
the master criminal of the century and 
that Patrick had been a tool in his hands. 
As he read elaborations on this theme in 
every new edition of the numerous New 
York newspapers, Jones saw himself mov- 
ing closer and closer to the electric chair, 
while Patrick moved farther and farther 
away. After much hesitation and with 
many misgivings, Jones confessed. Two 
confessions later he had told enough of the 
truth, corroborated by evidence Baker had 
unearthed, to cause the grand jury to in- 
dict Patrick for murder in the first degree. 
The following year, after a nine-week 
trial, a blue ribbon jury found Patrick 
guilty, whereupon the court sentenced 
him to execution in the electric chair at 
Sing Sing. Patrick appealed but, despite a 
persistent legal fight financed by the 
wealthy husbands of his sisters, he was 
never able to obtain a new trial. 

The surrogate of New York County, 
holding the Patrick will to be a forgery, 
admitted the Baker will to probate. Pat- 
rick could not overturn that judgment 
in the appellate courts. In 1906 Governor 
Higgins of New York commuted Patrick’s 
sentence to life imprisonment, and in 1912 
Governor Dix pardoned him in what was 
regarded as a spectacular abuse of the 
pardoning power. Patrick then moved to 
Tulsa, where he was as unsuccessful as he 
had been elsewhere; there he died in 1940 
at the age of seventy-four. 

Jones was never even indicted for his 
complicity. In the course of a long life 
spent dodging newspaper reporters he 
inherited a few small oil wells in the Goose 
Creek oil field. Toward the end of 1954, 
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at the age of seventy-nine, he blew out 
his brains near the site of his birthplace 
in Baytown, Texas.” 

After compromising with Rice’s non- 
Texas heirs at law, settling with most of 
Mrs. Rice’s legatees, and beating the re- 


"Other than the records on appeal, the two accounts 
by Baker, and those by journalistic shysters that appear 
at least once a year in Sunday supplements and popular 
magazines, the bibliography of the Rice case numbers 
but four items: Arthur Train, From the District Attor- 
ney’s Office (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), 
pp. 278-96, originally published as “The Patrick Case 
Complete, in Which an Ingenious Conspiracy and a 
Famous Murder Was Exposed,” American Magdtine, 
LXIV (May, 1907), 97-107; Edmund Pearson, Five 
Murders (Garden City: Published for the Crime Club, 
Inc., by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928), pp. 197- 
259 (by far the best of the lot); George Gordon Battle, 
“Three Notable Cases,” Proceedings of the Forty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the Virginia Bar Association (1932), 
pp. 254-75; and Francis X. Busch, They Escaped the 
Hangman (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1954), pp. 
103-60. None of the authors except Baker knew any- 
thing about the man Rice, ard Baker was too little of the 
scholar to burrow through the records that overflowed 
his office in order to do his topic justice. 


Binary 


VI GALE 


As the eye unaided 

Sees but a single star 

Where two are closely caught, 
As the long beams come shaded 
To one warm shine, 

So I presume the outward light 
The even light is braided. 
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mainder of them in court, the William 
M. Rice Institute finally came into pos- 
session of some eight million dollars. The 
original trustees, who were not univer- 
sity graduates, were somehow inspired to 
erect with Rice’s means, on the founda- 
tions of the corporation he had created, a 
first-rate university.* Twelve years to the 
day after Rice’s death, The Rice Institute 
admitted its first freshman class. Today, 
forty-six years later, it ranks among the 
best American universities. Its self-per- 
petuating board of trustees has proved 
William M. Rice wrong in but one respect. 
Their performance in managing the Insti- 
tute’s endowment suggests that from some 
of them Rice might have learned about 
the handling of money and capital. 


*Julian Huxley, “Texas and Academe,” Cornhill! Mag- 
azine, CXVIII (July, 1918), 53-63. 


Yet mind, and O my heart, 

Yoked as the double stars are fixed, 
How cold you track 

The dark and wheeling chart, 

By each fierce ray 

That scores the inward universe 
Singly held, apart. 


Reunion 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


Here in a livingroom of ever-«;* 

we meet, adults, and strangely «27 -cousins 
alien out of childhood’s sealed retresé. 

Words are slow self-conscious commentary 
until the key “do you remember” turns 

i and gently pries a gilded door of Christmas. 


Be Yearly to the tall house flanked by gum trees 
fae and a remnant orchard brittle in December, 
my father, prodigal, made pilgrimage 

back to the lonely nest — an only son 

he shone a ruddy-golden as they gathered, 
the meager clan of proper Scots, dour 

except for Grandpa, silver-maned and massive, 


ey who dealt his blacksmith pinches out of love. 


Flat-footed, Grandma paced from stove to sink 
in an endless meal chain, smiling long-lipped smiles, 
a her eyes grown sadly huge behind thick lenses. 
lt A daughter bustled near, the nervous mother 
a to this one who says, “do you remember?” 
and maiden great-aunts (papery lips and hands) 
emerge. Great doors slide, booming in their grooves 
and parlor time begins: blue cut-velvet sofa, 
geometric doilies, looming photographs 
of the decent dead exhumed by conversation 
that was a feat of things not said, evasions, 
By clauses of omissions that denied 
+ the family problems, drink and diabetes. 


We, restless children itching for an exit, 

wound the vast victrola, thump and squeak — 
* (Maxwelton’s braes were bonnie for a week) 
or escaped to iceland in an outdoor closet 
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with revealing water-roar and link-chain rattle, 
crouched to a knothole in the backporch boards 
with nothing to see but thrifty rows 

of frosted fruit, the last blood-oranges picked 
whose fragrance was identified with cold. 


Or daring the certain scold-tongues crept inside 
a lair of spiders, climbed black pumproom stairs 
under a listless winter windmill, older 

than the elegant fashion-ladies out of print 
tacked, bustle and boa to the rounded walls. 

We talked there in forbidden whisperings 

about unsteady uncles; Bert who had a bathhouse 
remembered from a single summer day — 
Recalled his rheumy eyes and nickel gifts 

and hot dogs—revived the magic smell 

of brine under th» sand-sharp slatted walkways 
that led to gritty cubicles. Ancient bathing caps, 
earplugs, and eyeshades laced with rancid oil 
were shelved in dusty graveyards for dead flies... 


Guilty and grinning we left, revived the dead victrola. 


At last the weighty supper was put down 

and gathered evening reddened the stove’s paned eye 
that winked a «. ‘rmth on evergreen indoors. 

Santa was Uncle Jack with bridle bells 

rung in the waiting stillness after dark — 

Then, then the presents and “do you remember?” 
sadly the last lost domino was found 

and dry night kisses doled out by the aunts 

after Grand pa’s hearty tweak and smack. 

Then only bed was left in upstairs arctic, 
toe-torturing icefloe sheets. Warmth disappeared 

at the first stair-landing where a loosened board 
bleated in the chill. We paused then passed 

the painting of a lifesize paper boy 

whose brush-stroke tears held halfway down his cheek 
for the unsold papers named Examiner. 


Doors close on children, on the stranger-friends — 
Cousin, goodnight and come again, again. 
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The Elders 


GEORGIA MCKINLEY 


THERE WERE two big, dusty old cars 
parked in front of the hunting lodge when 
the Bolgers drove up; Ted Bolger pulled 
his new Chevrolet off to one side of the 
sandy semicircle and parked it between 
two mesquite stumps as precisely as he 
would have on a city street; and he and 
Anita, his wife, sat and peered out 
brightly, carefully. 

It was December but the sky was im- 
mense and full of dazzling light and the 
great bare plain of earth hung low in the 
vision, every faint undulation caught and 
held in the final flat circle of the horizon. 
In front of the little brown lodge house, 
the land sloped to the bed of a dried-up 
lake where a single mesquite tree stood in 
absolute outline against the sky. The win- 
ter grass was parched a livid yellow-white 
from the long drought, reminding the 
Bolgers nightmarishly of snow. 

Across the parking space beside the 
other cars, three older men stood gently 
talking. They were dressed for hunting 
but they seemed heavy with immobility 
as though they had been there quiet and 
changeless for a very long time. A tall, 
red-faced man spoke mildly with soft pan- 
tomimic gestures. MacKaye, their host, had 
looked around from the group and twin- 
kled his fingers toward the Bolgers when 
they pulled up and now broke away from 
the speaker and came toward their car. He 
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was a spry, sunburned little man in his 
sixties. “Well now,” he rolled out as he ap- 
proached, “here’s the little couple from 
Connecticut. We’ve been waiting for you. 
Been standing around listening to my 
friend’s lies about hunting and waiting for 
you.” 

Anita Bolger watched him; her cautious 
bright eyes quivered around his progress 
through the red sandy dust, and as he 
came nearer she drew back a little from 
the door. Except for waiters and gas sta- 
tion attendants, he was the first south- 
westerner she had seen, and she puzzled 
over his term “little couple.” They had 
two children of their own back in Hart- 
ford and her husband was rising fast in 
his firm. She began, meticulously, to put 
on a pair of pigskin gloves. 

On the man came, merrily kicking up 
the dust with his little hunting boots, 
smiling so fully upon them that his mouth 
seemed aglitter with wide white teeth; his 
pink, buffed-up looking skin gleamed in 
the light, and his gray eyes bore down 
upon them, beaming strangely. “So glad 
you could come, so glad you could come,” 
he said, now peering into the open window 
on her side, and, startled, she saw that all 
this, including the almost frightening 
smile, was kindness. She could not think 
how to stop it. 

She turned to her husband, who was 
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grinning across her toward MacKaye, and 
saw, puzzled, that his smile, usually so 
quiet and self-contained, now reflected 
some of the hectic brightness of the other 
man’s. Leaning over her, he commented 
on the beauty of the day; and though he 
spoke crisply in his clear quick voice, there 
was some uneasy implication of congratu- 
lation about the speech, as though his host 
might have been responsible for the 
weather. It was true that they had come 
to the Southwest on a good-will tour for 
Ted’s company; but that phrase meant 
only a clear-eyed scouting about for busi- 
ness, and she felt, somewhat affronted, 
that there was no reason for him to throw 
himself upon his host. He introduced her 
to MacKaye with such cordiality that she 
felt she had been delivered up to that 
overwhelming friendliness. 

MacKaye opened the door for her. “So 
glad you came with Ted, my dear,” he 
said. “You’re going to hunt with us, aren’t 
you? It’s not often we can get one of our 
wives to join us—you know we let our 
women get soft down here—but I expect 
you northern girls are made of sterner 
stuff.” 

“Oh no,” she said quickly, “I don’t 
hunt.” She glanced back toward Ted, but 
he was reaching into the back seat for the 
red cap he had bought that morning and 
even his appearance in his bright new 
hunting clothes seemed unfamiliar to her. 
It was true it had never been their way to 
answer for one another, but now, as she 
looked at the determined little man and 
the strange enormous landscape before 
them, her heart stirred a moment as if her 
husband had failed her. “You see, I’m ex- 
tremely fond of animals, and I do volun- 
teer work for the SPCA, and well, no—I 
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don’t hunt.” She was conscious of her own 
voice as if it were formed on the air, clear 
and hard as glass, marked by dry edges 
and sharp projections. 

MacKaye’s washed gently across it. 
““Now isn’t that a shame,” he said. He was 
propelling her tenderly toward the other 
two men, his small hand warmly beneath 
her forearm as if he would support her 
through the sandy dust, though she was 
in fact a few inches taller than he and 
moved easily in her English walking shoes. 
The other two men were looking down at 
her kindly, interestedly; and suddenly 
embarrassed, she said, “I’ve brought some 
work to do. I’m planning to sit in our car 
while you’re gone.” 

It was a sensible plan. Ted had not 
wanted to leave her alone all afternoon in 
their hotel, and she had rather looked for- 
ward to sitting in the sun and reading one 
of the serious books she had brought along 
for this trip, taking notes which Ted 
could look at later, since he had less time 
to read than she. Now, however, the gen- 
tle storyteller looked down at her in quiet 
wonder, they all turned toward her, and 
she saw the circle of their sympathetic 
faces watching her, only Ted’s remote as 
a stranger’s. 

“Work?” MacKaye said. “Why honey, 
it’s Saturday afternoon! And my two 
friends are not going hunting—they’ll be 
sitting over in the lodge just longing for 
a pretty girl to join them. Now, honey, 
just let me introduce them to you—my 
hunting pals who own this land with me, 
Dean and Jack, and here are my little 
northern friends, Ted, and—why, honey,” 
he said, looking up at her in a sweet 
astonishment, “I don’t believe I know 
your first name.” 
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Now the tall hunters leaned toward her, 
hovering tenderly over her for a moment 
as though they intended to ask her to 
dance; then they turned away to Ted. 

They leaned above him also and each 
took his hand slowly and strongly as 
though the shaking of a fellow-hunter’s 
hand were an act of ritual meaning. Like 
MacKaye, they were men in their middle 
sixties, but whereas the small man was full 
of darting, determined energies, the other 
two had about them some ancient calm, 
the slow dignity of tribal elders. The man 
called Dean, the gentle storyteller, had a 
high, red moon of a face with a bang of 
white hair falling across the bland fore- 
head; the other man, Jack, was bold- 
featured, spare, and brown as a kindly In- 
dian. They had, in addition, Anita no- 
ticed, even in their old clothes, the sheen 
and glow of wealth—of good care and 
good living. It was true they owned this 
wide plain on which they stood; they were 
full of an effortless vigor and assurance 
which made them seem to inhabit and 
possess it as well. Two big hunting dogs 
scrambled about their feet and from time 
to time they crooned to them in the tender 
voices of the region: “Oh Doctor—oh you 
Buck, there’s that big white dog.” 

Ted stood among them, brilliant in his 
new hunting clothes, tightly made, with 
his precisely muscled body, his handsome, 
aggressive, earnest face. In that enormous 
light and openness, among the shabby 
lounging men and the dogs, he looked, she 
thought, too new and bright, almost un- 
real, rather like a facsimile man meticu- 
lously assembled of many small bright 
pieces. He turned toward her a glance 
which seemed weak as if he suffered some 
momentary failure of vitality, some in- 
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ability to project his spirit upon his sur- 
roundings—as though for the moment, in 
this place with these people, he did not 
quite seem real to himself. She knew he 
would have been at ease on a golf course 
or a tennis court; there was something 
primitive in this element and perhaps in 
the other hunters which stood upon his 
spirit like a weight. He was, however, by 
long and well-learned training, a business- 
man, and he bent his attention carefully 
upon MacKaye as his host began to speak. 

“Now I hope we'll be able to give you 
some sport this afternoon,” MacKaye said, 
bouncing about. “You know, these silly 
quail we stocked the place with were raised 
in a barnyard. When we first brought 
them out here the poor almighty dumb 
things didn’t have sense enough to rise 
when the dogs flushed them. At the start 
of the season you could walk right up to 
them and poke them with a gun butt and 
they’d just look at you and move over 
a little.” He laughed. “It’s got so bad now 
that if you want any hunting you have 
to train not only the dogs but the game. 
You know, when I was a young man, 
there was plenty of good hunting right 
here in Texas.” He shrugged. ““Now we’ve 
made too much progress and everything 
has gotten too civilized . . .” 


BOTH THE BOLGERS glanced about them 
uneasily. They were within a half hour’s 
drive of a large city, yet here the great 
plain covered with white grass, the intense 
light, and the stillness seemed quite wild 
enough. Anita Bolger was thinking that at 
this time on Saturday afternoon at home 
she would be taking her children to the 
ice rink for their skating lesson, sitting 
in the bleachers gossiping with the other 
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mothers while the voices of the children 
rose loud and hollow off the ice. After 
that, there would be errands to do and 
social affairs to be arranged for, for her 
life was purposeful and tightly knit. 

Now, looking about for something to 
occupy the next few moments, she re- 
membered the dogs and snapped her 
fingers at them, and then a dizzy weakness 
came upon her. 

They were big white-and-brindle dogs 
of a breed she did not know, with thick 
whips of tails lashing in feverish friendli- 
ness. They moved continuously about the 
older men’s legs as though invisibly leashed 
by their soft voices, watching their faces 
with cocked patient eyes, great dripping 
mouths plucked up into smiles. But as she 
looked at them more closely, she saw the 
skeletons beneath their dirty skins show- 
ing every knob and protuberance of 
bone; and her spirit weakened and sank 
at the sight of the great heaving chests, 
where, as the dogs panted, the loose skin 
ran endlessly back and forth, deep be- 
tween the high sculptured ribs. Above the 
churning of the dogs’ bony bodies, the 
men’s voices continued to croon tenderly 
and their kind solemn hands occasionally 
dropped upon them. 

She felt suddenly as though too much 
of the light of the day had concentrated 
in her head; her brain went white and 
dazzled. Perhaps she had drooped physi- 
cally, for immediately the warm small 
hand of MacKaye was beneath her arm 
again and he looked up at her with his 
sweet beaming expression. “I think I'll go 
back to the car,” she said, her voice loud 
and sudden in her own ears. “I’m not feel- 
ing very well.” It was true that a chill 
thread of pain had moved out from be- 
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hind her eyes and extended along a nerve 
in her temple. 

Ted came over to her then. “I’m sorry, 
dear,” he said. They stared at each other 
for a moment from a long distance, feel- 
ing embarrassed. ““You’re not getting a 
headache, are you?” His voice was nerv- 
ous and rather sharp and they turned 
away from the others to walk back to 
their car. 

She knew that, although he tried not to, 
he considered her headaches inconvenient 
and time-consuming, and she tried to 
shield him from them. “Oh, no,” she said, 
“it’s nothing.” 

“Because this would be a bad time to 
have one,” he insisted. “I ought to stay 
here now that I’ve come .. .” 

Her voice rose a little. “I said I didn’t 
have a headache.” 

He opened the door for her, and when 
she was in the car he looked down at her 
for a moment with an expression of brisk 
congratulation. “Atta girl!” he said, as 
though she had made a good shot in ten- 
nis, and left her. 

She sank back in the car and soon all 
the men were out of sight, MacKaye and 
Ted having gone off with the dogs, the 
other men up to the little lodge house. 
She closed her eyes in relief, but the light 
came through the lids and guided the frag- 
ile line of pain farther and farther across 
her forehead. She seemed at the heart of 
stillness in which the 
strangeness of the day had cut her off 
from all human contact, in which only 
the empty wind blew loosely through the 
long white grass and she sat chilled and 
in pain. 

Soft footsteps swished through the dust 
and she looked around to see the man 
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called Dean, the gentle talker, bending his 
height over toward the car. “Honey,” he 
said, his voice so very warm and close to 
her ear that she drew away, “can I get 
you some aspirin?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. She sat up neat and 
trim in her good suit and grasped her 
gloves firmly upright in one hand as if 
they were a symbol of self-sufficiency. 
“Thank you so much, but I’m quite all 
right.” 

He looked at her solemnly, shook his 
big head, stirring the white bang on his 
forehead, and began to talk. “My wife 
Vera Mae used to have headaches,” he said. 
“The poor little thing, she suffered so!” 
He glanced largely, sadly around the hori- 
zon and turned his red solemn face back 
toward her. “She got over them at change 
a life. They were connected with those fe- 
male cycles, you know.” He moved his 
hand in a circular motion slowly and im- 
personally as if to represent the very wheel 
of life itself; Anita, feeling somewhat less 
self-sufficient, had the sense she had sunk 
into a vast ocean of experience and moved 
without volition on its tides. 

“T always thought the real trouble was 
that Vera Mae used to worry too much,” 
he said judiciously, “and get herself nerv- 
ous about everything. I’ve never believed 
worry was good for a woman. Women 
ought to take life easy and let men look 
after them, or so I’ve always thought.” He 
glanced down at her and an odd, dimmed 
expression came momentarily into his 
eyes, as though he had discovered sadly 
that there were those who did not agree 
with him. 

“In any case, when she got worried, it 
always brought on a headache,” he said. 
Anita watched him, barely listening. She 
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felt singularly remote from this man 
whom she hardly knew, and yet he seemed 
fixed immutably between her and the 
horizon, beyond the necessity of her agree- 
ment or disagreement, perhaps even be- 
yond the necessity of her cognizance. She 
had an extraordinary sense of irresponsi- 
bility for events; the continuous unques- 
tioning flow of his voice made a structure 
about her, within which absolutely noth- 
ing was required of her. He was going, she 
felt confident, to talk on forever, and his 
voice was very restful. 

“T used to say to Vera Mae—what in the 
world have you got to worry about? We 
have a good house, plenty of servants, we 
can give our children anything they want 
—now you go out and buy yourself a new 
hat and forget whatever bothers you. 
You’d think that would satisfy a woman, 
wouldn’t you?” 

““A new hat?” she asked, softly smiling, 
but he did not hear her. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “I used to make 
Vera Mae go to bed when she got a head- 
ache. Sometimes she used to fuss and fume 
and tell me she didn’t have time—but I 
always said, what do we have the Nigras 
for? But of course, Vera Mae always wor- 
ried about the Nigras, too.” He sighed. 
Anita sleepily lost the thread of his mean- 
ing for a moment. 

Then he continued: “So I’d just put her 
to bed myself with plenty of cover and a 
hot iron at her feet. Are you cold sitting 
out here?” He paused and looked down at 
her but she could see there was no neces- 
sity to answer. Sooner or later, she knew, 
he was going to tell her what to do. 

The thin and tender purr of his voice 
continued at her ear. “We always used to 
keep cokes on hand, too. Lots of times she 
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found that a coke would ease the pain. 
Cokes have a little caffeine in them, did 
you know that? .. . I’ve got some cokes 
on ice in the lodge.” 

“Yes.” She nodded. She was thinking 
that his voice was more sedative than any 
medicine. Their situation was strange to 
her; an intimacy stood between them in 
which neither of them was personally in- 
volved, and within this framework she 
felt she could say anything without im- 
pinging on his privacy, so she asked, “And 
has your wife stopped worrying?” 

Again an odd, lonely expression made 
a fissure in his eyes and he said, “She sure 
did—or either she just stopped telling me 
about it. Like I said, I tried to persuade 
her she should just run around and spend 
my money, and, do you know, that’s just 
what she does now our children are 
grown. She plays bridge and goes to 
movies and goes off on trips. I expect she 
has a fine time. I hunt a lot myself,” he 
concluded. 

Suddenly he opened the door of the car 
and said, with pleasant decision in his 
voice, “Now let’s go in and get you some 
aspirin, honey.” 

Her eyes dropped to her book, fallen 
awkwardly upon the floor. “I should stay 
here and read,” she said and began slowly 
to get out of the car. 

“Come on, we'll fix you up,” he said 
and with a sense of relief she thought that 
she had not decided to come, he had told 
her to. 


THEY WENT IN at the back door of the 
little house and the other man, Jack, stood 
at the sink making himself a whiskey and 
water. “Fix up a coke for this little lady,” 
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Dean said to him, “and bring some aspirin 
into the living room.” 

Their living room was full of comfort- 
able furniture but disorderly and dirty, 
like a place cared for exclusively by men. 
“It’s kind of a mess, I expect,” Dean said. 
“We three men spend almost every week 
end out here—at first our wives used to 
come out with us and fuss around tidying 
us up, but it’s too rough for them. But 
never mind that, we’re going to make you 
comfortable just the same.” 

The men were eager in their attentions, 
placing a chair before the fire for her, put- 
ting soiled pillows at her back and a 
blanket across her knees, bringing the 
coke and the aspirin. As they moved back 
and forth about her, she felt almost 
hypnotized by their slow movements and 
soft voices, seemed to lose her identity as 
though she had been enchanted, and at 
last, seeing them so high above her, so at- 
tentive and authoritative, felt, as she had 
not for years, like a child fallen wholly 
upon their care. She gave herself up to 
their kindness, and having done so, real- 
ized that she had obligated herself to chat 
with them for the remainder of the after- 
noon. When they had seated themselves 
opposite her before the fireplace with their 
drinks, she began to think how to begin. 
The two men regarded her bundled figure 
with satisfaction and Dean said to the 
other man, “She’ll be fine now.” They 
stretched their long legs easily toward the 
fire and, to her astonishment, returned to 
some previous conversation which had no 
relation to her. “I tell you, Dean,” Jack 
was saying, “it was the prittiest dog work 
I ever saw. The birds were out in the field 
when old Buck got their scent...” 

They talked on for a while, not glanc- 
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ing at her again, and her surprise at being 
excluded turned to relief as the aspirin 
numbed her brain. But the repetition of 
the dogs’ names reminded her of some- 
thing which now seemed far away. “Those 
dogs,” she said dreamily, “those dogs look 
as if they’ve been starved.” 

They turned to her as though startled 
that she had spoken; but when they had 
absorbed her question, they smiled. “Why, 
honey, in the hunting season you always 
take a dog’s weight down. It’s for their 
own good,” Dean said matter-of-factly. 
“If they had to carry their normal weight, 
they’d get tired in half the time. Besides, 
a hungry dog can smell better, you know. 
We took about twenty pounds off each 
of them in the two weeks before the sea- 
son started.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“Why, honey, we just cut their food 
down. It’s for their own good,” he said. 

She felt drowsy and at ease. “Don’t they 
mind?” she asked. 

The men smiled at her patiently. 
“Don’t you mind about it,” Jack said. 
“We know what’s best.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s right,” she said and 
fell off immediately into a mindless state 
resembling sleep in which their voices 
seemed to drift above her, weaving a shel- 
ter. Phrases from their 
caught meaninglessly in the crevices of 
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her brain. 


“I don’t know why women worry so 
much about everything,” Jack said wist- 
fully. 

“The Nigras, too,” Dean said. “They 
were better off before they started wor- 
rying so much, don’t you think so?” They 
turned to one another for reassurance, 


their voices sounding lonely and thin in 
the waning afternoon. 

“Uh-oh,” Jack said, “I hear the dogs 
coming.” Their faces brightened and they 
turned to Anita. “Here they come.” 

They rose and went out to the front 
porch. After a moment Anita followed 
them slowly. They were looking off 
eagerly toward the sound of the dogs’ 
barking. They glanced at her quickly. 
“Oh hi, honey, how are you feeling now?” 

“I’m fine now,” she said, but she had 
the sense that their attention had been 
diverted. The dogs were in sight now, 
ranging out ahead of the hunters, and 
when they came close enough the men on 
the porch began to talk to them. “There’s 
that big white dog, there’s that Doctor,” 
they said, their voices crooning and sweet. 
The dogs made a last dash to the porch 
and leaped up against the railings. 

The hunters were coming now up a 
slight rise, their legs swishing in the dry 
grass. “Where are your birds?” the men 
called from the porch. 

MacKaye looked up and laughed. “We 
decided to leave them for you lazy bums,” 
he said. 

The men on the porch looked con- 
cerned. “Didn’t the dogs find any? What’s 
the matter, boys?” Jack said to the dogs. 
“You big brutes ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves.” The dogs fawned and wagged 
their tails. 

MacKaye stood at the front porch steps 
and looked directly up at the other men. 
“It was the hunters. We couldn’t seem to 
hit ’em.” 

Anita saw that Ted looked flushed and 
out of sorts. Still troubled by some curious 
self-consciousness, they did not speak di- 
rectly to one another. “Well, for God’s 
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sake,” Jack said loudly, “come in and have 
a drink—you must need one.” To Ted he 
said, ““We’ve been trying to make your 
wife comfortable in our bachelor’s quar- 
ters. She was having a headache.” 

“Oh yes,” Ted said, his voice quiet and 
remote, “how are you feeling now?” 

“Much better,” she said, rather stiffly, 
at a loss to bridge the gap between the 
afternoon and the now, looking at her 
husband with the momentary, frightened 
sense that she had never seen him before. 

“I think we'd better be getting back,” 
he said. ““Are you ready, Anita?” 

It was a second before she realized he 
was watching her sharply, waiting for her 
to make a decision. “Oh yes, yes—we’d 
better go,” she stumbled, her brain leaden 
and fogged. When she turned to the two 
men on the porch to thank them, it was 
as if, in her husband’s presence, her own 
identity had fallen over her loosely like a 
cloak. Her voice turned falsely brisk and 
competent and she found she could not 
encompass what she wanted to say to 
them, as if the experience had already be- 
gun to fade. 

The three older men walked to their car 
with them in the southern fashion, the 


dogs as always close at hand, and stood 
tranquilly in the dust while Ted turned 
the car and they started away. 

Ted’s face relaxed as they pulled off 
down the road and he shook his head as 
if to clear it. “Those people—overwhelm 
you, don’t they?” he said. 

Anita looked at him appraisingly. She 
knew that sometime soon they would 
carefully and intelligently pick up the 
many pieces of which the afternoon had 
been made, of which their lives were 
made, talk them over, put them back to- 
gether, and everything would be between 
them exactly as it had been before, exactly 
as they wanted it to be. But now, for the 
moment, it seemed too great an effort to 
think at all. 

“They’re so kind,” she said, and looked 
back. Oddly, the men still stood there 
watching their departure; and on a sudden 
impulse of friendliness and gratitude she 
leaned far out the car window and waved 
her hand eagerly toward them and called 
back, “Thank you, oh thank you, and 
goodbye!” Each of the men waved, and 
behind them she was aware of the dogs 
fawning about their legs, waving the thick 
whips of their tails. 


The Cow Walks Neatly: Texas in 1876 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER BOWIE 


Edited by ELLEN BOWIE HOLLAND 


On a day in 1875 George Stronach Bowie 
and his wife, Jane Morland Bowie, of Foch- 
abers, Scotland, received what to them was a 
shocking letter from their son George, who 
was traveling around the world. The news it 
contained was happy, from its writer’s point 
of view, for he had met a Texas girl whom he 
loved and planned to marry. But to his parents 
this was cause for the greatest consternation. 
To them Texans had always been represented 
as desperadoes, convicts, or Indians. That their 
son should marry one of them was unthinkable. 

Two other sons, William and Alfred, were 
at home. Alfred was small, but William was 
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about eighteen years old. It was decided that 
he should journey to Texas forthwith, to pre- 
vent this dreadful marriage and bring his 
erring brother home. 

By the time William arrived, George was 
already married; and William quickly changed 
his ideas about Texas and Texans. A keen 
observer, he wrote his parents a series of letters 
describing almost everything he saw, illustrat- 
ing them with drawings in pen and ink or 
water color. It is not known whether his 
efforts mollified his parents, or whether they 
continued to doubt George’s wisdom in taking 
a wife in that rough new land. They died 
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before he could bring her home to meet them. 
George Morland Bowie remained in Texas. 
He and his wife, my father and mother, lived 
in Weatherford, Texas, from 1900 until their 
deaths. Portions of Uncle Will’s letters, with 
the personal references omitted, and a selec- 
tion of his drawings, make up this story of 
Texas in 1876 and 1877, as it appeared to a 
perceptive young Scotsman.—E.B.H. 


THE FEW INCHES of almost straight line, 
shewn me on the railway map in New 
York, had represented a weary five days’ 
journey with frequent stops and waits 
and changes. Each day had brought me 
closer to mid-summer and nearer and still 
nearer to the blazing sun. Sociable travel- 
ers, who were my fellow passengers from 
point to point, had, as was the custom, 
inquired who and what I was, and where 
I was going, and why. I told them freely 
all there was to tell, and in return they 
told me all they had ever heard about the 
place to which I was going. 

The war between the states had been 
over about ten years, and Texas required 
a little longer to get straight. The Indians 
had only just been driven back to their 
reservations by the Rangers, and although 
law existed to some extent in the towns, 
the pistol settled disputes elsewhere. The 
railway had been pushed on to Dallas, the 
farthest station south, and by the time 
I arrived there with my baggage, I had 
heard such tales by the way that I was 
prepared to encounter almost anything. 

Dallas consisted of a few dozen flimsily 
constructed stores, beyond which rolled 
the Trinity River. The river seemed to me 
the last border of civilization as I gazed 
across it at prairie and woodland. The new 
born town, with an occasional figure cross- 
ing from one shadow to another, and its 
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unkempt street, seemed as yet too imma- 
ture to do any business, but lay sweltering 
in the sun waiting for the future. Just 
outside the station was a wooden building 
marked “Hotel” and still smelling pleas- 
antly of the saw mill. As soon as the 
proprietor had booked me in, he went as 
freely into my particulars as the others 
had. When I enquired the direction of 
Black Springs Box, my brother’s postal 
address, he kindly explained (although 
there was much cruelty in the explana- 
tion) that a “Box” was just a post box, 
to which letters might go for a person 
living thirty or more miles away, and 
would only get his letter when he, or a 
friend, chanced that way, Black Springs 
[now Oran] being, as near as my inform- 
ant could say, about ninety miles from 
where we stood. 

“Then how is the best way for me to 
find my brother?” 

“Well stranger,” he said, “that greatly 
depends upon whether your brother wants 
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you to find him. If he don’t, you’ve got 
a bothersome job.” 

An explanation simplified things. He 
suggested I write the “Box” and stay in 
Dallas until I got a reply. I did, and spent 
twelve of the worst days of my life, bitten 
all over by flies and other insects as I 
waited. At last the long-looked-for letter 
arrived: 


Dear Will: 

Come on with your packages by any wagon 
hauling goods in this direction, and if you 
meet up with another coming closer, shift 
over. I would come and fetch you, but it 
would only lose time. When you get within 
thirty miles almost anyone can tell you where 
I am, and help you forward. 

Longing to see you, 
George. 


I went at once to a place where teams 
forded the river. I considered myself for- 
tunate in finding two men, one with a 
load of timber, and the other with groc- 
eries, going directly on my route to what 
is now Fort Worth, then unbuilt, but 
recently an Army post. I do not remem- 
ber any house, but there were some sheds 
and a stockade. The distance from Dallas 
to Fort Worth was roughly thirty miles, 
and neither man could tell me how long 
we would be on the way. I enquired if 
food could be had along the road, and 
each looked at the other and laughed, 
apparently thinking the question too silly 
to answer. They were not the men I would 
have chosen to go with had the choice 
been free, but to miss this chance might 
have meant waiting many more days. 
I had seen enough in my stay in town. One 
man, in his exhilaration, had ridden at full 
gallop down the street firing his twin 
revolvers to right and left. It was a quite 
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harmless exhibition to the citizens, who 
seemed to understand that sort of thing, 
and simply cleared into their houses as he 
went by. I had seen another, after a few 
merry days, sell his horse with full rig to 
the highest bidder, so as to stay around the 
saloons a little longer. Later I saw him 
quit town riding behind a friend. It was 
a free country, and I quickly recognized 
that you have to take things as you find 
them, and say very little about what you 
cannot praise. 

As I had to guess my requirements I 
bought provisions for a week, and having 
got my luggage aboard, we started 
through the river shortly after noon. 
Texas has one of those dry climates where 
the clouds will so often promise much and 
perform little. But as darkness fell so did 
the rain, one long heavy downpour. The 
carters tried their best to reach higher 
ground some miles away, but the roads 
were too soft and the horses proved un- 
equal to the task. The roads were two 
parallel ruts with vegetation growing 
along the center line to the van pole. 
When the water in these ruts gains force 
it washes out holes into which the wheels 
drop a foot or more on this side or that. 
This would overturn an ordinary vehicle, 
so the Texas van is shallow with a narrow 
body set central on a wide axle. The driver, 
knowing this, takes jolting and being 
flung from side to side as quite the lesser 
of two evils. Where the country is un- 
timbered and the road gets into too many 
holes, or a drove of bullocks puddle it into 
pudding, the next comers take their course 
to the right or left so that a much traveled 
road looks like the railway lines at Clap- 
ham Junction. Long Bottom, through 
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which we pulled, was a dreary stretch of 
mud at which maximum it was necessary 
to help at the wheels. Perched on the 
timber, without wrap or umbrella, all I 
wore was soon wet and clinging, but I 
lost little in comfort and perhaps gained 
some in comradeship by baring my legs to 
the knees and helping at the wheels. At 
last with some difficulty we pulled on a 
shelving bank of slippery clay and the 
horses were turned out. 

“What are we stopping for?” I en- 
quired, as I strained my eyes in every 
direction and could only see mud and 
grass, bushes and rain. 

“We've been trying to get here all 
along,” one man explained. “Water don’t 
lie so bad on a slope.” 

I had never slept out of a bed, nor had 
it entered my head when we started out 
that each night on the way we should not 


arrive at some inn, or a house or barn, 
however crude. But here we slept with all 
creation for a bed room. A little unshelled 
maize was fed to the horses, after which 
they were hobbled and turned loose to 
pick what they could find. Knowing I 
had much to learn, I watched and said 
nothing. Part of the timber was unloaded 
and laid on the ground beneath the van 
to sleep on, and some stood vertically 
along the side on which the rain was 
beating. Blankets were forthcoming and 
happily there was one for me. Then came 
a search for something dry enough to 
burn in which I did not join, for it 
seemed as futile a business as searching 
for such in the sea. But one or two largish 
fragments were discovered and split open 
with an axe, that wonderful tool with 
which a Texan will do most things, for 
which another man would require a car- 
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penter’s chest. However, the wood was 
too wet to burn. No fire, no coffee, 
though something of the sort would have 
been welcome beyond measure. My com- 
panions solaced themselves with whiskey 
which I preferred not to taste, having 
tried some in Dallas. It was known locally 
as “Forty Rod,” which, I believe, means 
that it has been known to kill at that 
distance. My refusal was not taken in 
good part, and as the bottle passed sneer- 
ing «emarks were made, which it was 
hard to hear quietly. But I was very tired, 
and it was better policy to go to sleep 
than dispute with half drunken men, 
each having two revolvers and a knife 
in his belt. 

Next morning the sun shone brightly, 
but we had no better luck at making a 
fire and when the horses had been found 
and harnessed, we pulled down again into 
the miry road. The drivers were feeling 
none the better for drinking deeply the 
night before, and spoke little except in 
almost rhythmic strings of blasphemy to 
the horses, who pulled hard at their traces 
seemingly abashed at their shortcomings. 
It rained no more, and the roads were 
better, and throughout most of the day 
I trudged beside the load and helped 
when needed, my coat and waistcoat 
thrown upon the timber and shirt sleeves 
turned back above the elbows. This was 
for comfort at the time, but dearly paid 
for in blistered skin the next day. 

I was in a new world, seeing new birds, 
plants and insects and enjoying new pros- 
pects as we traveled over the undulating 
ground. I was going towards friends and 
nearer at every step. The air was exhilar- 
ating and I was very happy. There was 
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little conversation all that day and my 
companions seemed sodden and wretched, 
and when toward night all the liquor was 
gone they became quarrelsome. Both were 
evidently what Texans called “scalawags,” 
and afforded a very libelous introduction 
to a country-side people who need fear 
no comparison in the world where cour- 


tesy and kindness are concerned. Enough 
had been said during the day to provoke 
a quarrel, but I could only listen and hold 
my tongue. At night when we camped, 
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I sat down to my own rations and we had 
a fire, and there was coffee. 

“They don’t scrap much in your coun- 
try, do they?” one enquired. 

“Very seldom.” 

“Frightened of being hurt, are they?” 

“No.” 

“I’ve heard you are not allowed to 
carry shooters.” 

“We prefer our fists.” 

The man at once stood up, and throw- 
ing himself into a pugilistic attitude, 
called to me, “Come on, I’ve always 
wanted to do a little knuckle scratching 
with an Englishman.” 

They were poor physical specimens and 
had been drinking for days, and were 
even then scarcely sober. I could have 
thrashed them both, being always fond 
of boxing and accustomed to it from 
school days, but fists are poor things 
against fire arms, and I was alone. The 
great silent stretches around me just 
faintly lit by the gathering stars pressed 
home the thought as I gazed out upon 
them and reflected. It is remarkable how 
quickly the mind moves in dangerous 
situations. My belongings had value, and 
mischief was evidently intended. A scuf- 
fle might end in anger and malice would 
follow. 

“Let me show you the whole thing,” I 
said, “copy me.” I then turned back my 
sleeves and he did the same. “Now lay 
down your belt.” He hesitated. 

“Go on with it,” the other called out. 
But while either was armed the risks were 
greater than I cared to face. 

“Put yours down, too,” I said. He un- 
buckled his belt and dropped it beside 
him. My object then was to get between 
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them and the weapons, which was easily 
done by shifting the ground as I dodged 
every blow struck at me without giving 
any in return. By the time the fellow 
began to tire I had drawn him fully 
twenty yards from where the belts lay, 
and his friend had followed laughing 
heartily at what went on. I backed lightly 
for a few steps and darted in a couple of 
strokes with loose fists. He dropped his 
hands and, out of breath, seemed uncer- 
tain as to what to do next. 

“Now, let’s go at it in earnest,” I said. 

“No,” he answered, “I only wanted to 
see how it was done.” 

It is remarkable what a change this 
little incident made in our relations. They 
were quite friendly when we reached the 
fire. My tongue was released too, and 
boxing was the theme on which we 
talked. Accounts of one or two of my 
fights perhaps lost nothing in the telling, 
and their admiration of my skill placed 
me with them, and during the rest of the 
journey we were altogether on a different 
footing. 

Breakfast, dinner and supper had been 
exactly alike, bread, bacon, coffee and 
molasses. We always camped near water, 
and wood was never hard to find. As soon 
as the fire was blazing, rashers were laid 
in a pan and cooked over it, then they 
were eaten on thumb-bits of baker’s 
bread brought from Dallas. Meanwhile, 
coffee would be boiling in a sauce pan, 
and we drank it without milk or sugar. 
The menu was ended by molasses poured 
into the fat remaining in the frying pan, 
which proved a sort of sweet as each man 
rubbed his bread around in it, and at the 
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same time cleaned the pan for the next 
meal. 

On the third night we were almost as 
far as my companions were going, and 
some uncomfortable thoughts arose as to 
the rest of the journey. If left on the 
road it seemed to me that almost any- 
thing could happen, and although these 
companions were rough, it was easy to 
imagine that the next ones might be 
rougher. But, while taking supper, a team 
passed by and drew up in the dust at a 
spot near by, where they made a fire of 
their own. I had noticed that their horses 
and harness were good and the wagon 
new. Leaving my companions I strolled 
over and explained my wants. The man 
I spoke to was standing by the fire smok- 
ing a corn-cob pipe. He was a frank, 
hearty old fellow that I trusted at first 
sight. He was apparently about seventy, 
but hale and active, tall and without an 
ounce of unnecessary weight. Three of 
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his sons were with him, and I noticed 
that in speaking to him they used the 
terms “Yes Sir,” and “No Sir,” one of 
our beautiful old English ways that has 
wandered off so great a distance. They 
agreed to drop my belongings and me at 
a store not many miles from Black 
Springs, and when my luggage had been 
shifted over the next morning, and I 
had settled with my former companions, 
I joyfully bade them good-bye. 

Those I now traveled with were in 
every way a contrast. Certainly, at first, 
they were reserved, possibly from shy- 
ness, or they may have preferred not to 
say much until they had taken the meas- 
ure of a man whose looks and speech 
were so different from their own, but all 
this melted like a summer cloud as soon 
as I had time to tell them who I was, and 
whom I had come to find. My brother 
had not been married long, and they 
knew his wife and all her kith better 
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than they knew him. They were old 
Georgia stock, responsible and well-doing 
folk, long settled and spread wide over 
the country. We soon became friends and 
the very air seemed better to breathe. 
Now, too, I began to realize that I was 
near the end of what at times had been 
a weary journey, including sixteen days 
at sea aboard the good ship “Denmark” 
of the National Lines. 

There was much to talk about and 
wonder at. We passed large and small 
groups of cattle frequently, and saw the 
white bones of dead ones picked clean by 
vultures and wolves. But the cattle talk 
that went on with the men we met sur- 
prised me more than anything. 

“Have you seen a pied cow coming 
along? A TE brand, swallow fork right 
ear, crop and split, with a dun yearling 
running with her?” 

“Yes, we saw her yesterday going east 
about a couple of miles west of dry 
creek.” Or, “Have any of you seen a 
sorrel mare, A C on her flank, dragging 
a rope? She may be lacking a shoe.” “Yes, 
you'll find her down the hill. Her trail 
crossed the road twice as we passed.” 

I had heard the same talk with the 
companions I had parted with. It seemed 
everyone had cattle that had strayed. 
Men seemed to remember for weeks the 
smallest detail of every beast they passed, 
whilst I, trying my hardest, found my 
recollections as one passed another only 
an inextricable confusion. 

Our way lay chiefly over prairie land 
with now and then a ranchman’s house 
surrounded by a fence of rough logs. 
Usually inside this fence maize would be 
growing. At Weatherford, about thirty 
miles from where I started with my new 
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friends, they met a friend also going west 
driving a four-in-hand of mules. We 
stayed in town for some time, which gave 
me an opportunity to wander about and 
see the little town. It had been there 
some time and many families had lived 
there for safety during the recent Indian 
raids. A pleasant place with the usual 
public square flanked by windowless 
shops known as stores, and an angular 
court house in the middle, around which 
the waiting teams and saddle horses stood 
at hitching posts. The residences, each in 
a fairly spacious plot, looked more like 
homes than those in Dallas, but every- 
thing was laid out square, that blight on 
many things American. I felt pleased 
that the Lord made the heavens and earth 
himself, for had the contract been let 


locally all things might have been in 
straight lines like a Scot’s plaid. 

The friend, when I returned, asked me 
to mind his mules, and here I may remark 
that no one seemed to have the least idea 
but that I was as used to all these things 
as they themselves were. I had never 
driven anything in my life and looked 
upon the driving of a four-in-hand as 
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fence, one of the “stake and rider” kind, 
made by laying split logs on one another 
in zig-zag fashion to the height of about 
five feet. I climbed over and struck out 
at right angles hoping for the best. The 
enclosure was extensive, and later I 
learned when slave labor was available 
it had been kept neatly cropped, but now 
much had lapsed into prairie. 1 made my 
way to the highest ground where at some 
distance I sighted a house, a rambling 
one story building. It was another hour’s 


walk away, and I passed maize, cotton, 
and grain. At last the dogs barked at my 
approach and the man I wanted rushed 
from a near-by barn to see what caused 
the commotion, and took in the situation 
at once. 

“Well, Will,” he called as he came to 
welcome me, and there was something in 
his tone so warm and genuine that I was 
free with him on the spot. “Where did 
you leave your horse?” 

I told him I had walked from the store 
and I saw his eyes take on a bewildered 
expression. 

“You didn’t meet anyone, I hope, be- 
cause you see sometimes a man afoot gets 
shot. About here we know if a man has 
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a horse he will ride him, and if he hasn’t 
one he may steal one, and it’s thought 
better practice to shoot him first than 
hang him afterward for horse theft.” 

Within the house supper was just laid 
and Mrs. Armstrong rose with a smile to 
welcome me, and bid me take a seat and 
make myself at home. Around the ample 
spread were children from their teens to 
tots. Having satisfied a wolfish hunger 
on fried chicken and a half dozen other 
things, and ended the meal with peaches 
and whipped cream, I felt fit for any- 
thing. 

“Will,” the father said, “I know you 
want to go on and I'll get the horses up 
at once.” 

“But can’t I walk? I can’t ride a horse 
to save my life,” I explained. 

“No,” he said. “I’m coming with you 
because it’s getting dark and you would 
never find the way alone, and as for going 
on foot myself, I’ve never walked so far 
before except to catch a horse.” My host, 
like most of the Texans who weathered 
the war and the wild years of stress and 
strain that followed, was an extremely 
mild looking man, but, like the rest of 
them, forcible at times. 

“You're going to have your first riding 
lesson off me, Will, and what you shall 
start on will be the double somersault in 
the coming off.” It seemed an awful pity 
to break my neck on the last mile after 
five thousand safely traveled, but I had 
to risk it and got up. The horse, I learned 
afterward, had been hard at work all day 
and could not get out of a peaceful 
plough pace, which allowed of a pleasant 
conversation. 

I had not seen my brother, since he, 
quite a youth, had left home. And there 
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he was! standing with his young wife, a 
pretty, clean-cut, young girl of eighteen 
summers. She didn’t look as if she had 
had any winter! 

“Go up and ask the way to Jacks- 
boro,” her father said, “and I'll stay back 
and watch the fun.” It was dusk, my 
brother was deceived, and began to 
answer, but when he spoke, I could hold 
back no longer. In the hereafter when 
we see again, amid new and strange sur- 
roundings, those from whom we have 
long been parted, it may not be unlike 
meeting there on that beautiful summer 
evening beneath the gathering stars. 

The old gentleman had gone back with 
his horses and we three laughed and 
talked until late. Needful sleep came 
later only as a happy interlude. Next 
morning I woke at sunrise and for a long 
time sat watching the glorious illumina- 
tion, stretching far up into the sky. The 
almost sudden way in which night falls 
and day begins in these southern latitudes 
seems strange to one who has been accus- 
tomed to the long twilights of the north. 
It is like the sudden rise and fall of a 
theatre curtain. In the early hours the 
air was always delightful until the sun 
came up to rule the day, then it was hot. 
I doubt if Texas watermelons have any 
equals. They grew to perfection on one 
corner of that Keechi farm. Great round 
green fellows, a strong negation of the 
proverb that good things lay in small 
parcels. During the night they became 
refreshingly cool and you slipped down 
to the patch and brought back all you 
could carry. The little log house had a 
foundation of square unmortared stones, 
and on the shady side some of these had 
been removed and that was the place 
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where the melons went in. At mid-day 
when all the world seemed withering in 
the heat they were taken to a shady place 
and eaten. Fruit fit for the gods to feast 
upon! When first I saw that patch of 
sweet watermelons I wondered why the 
good Lord had made them grow so big, 
but, of course, only a bad Lord would 
have made them any smaller. 

Day had come and, since no one else 
was up, I determined to take a prelimi- 
nary look about. Near at hand I found 
the stable, a log erection not unlike the 
house, and about the same size, but with- 
out a rock foundation. The piggeries 
were farther away, and the only other 
erection within sight looked like a sentry 
box. The smoke house adjoined the main 
house. Here fresh meat was hung and 
left with a wood fire smouldering beneath 
it on the floor. Meat so treated kept good 
for considerable time. Pork, they salted 
in the usual way. 

The dwelling house faced due south, 
all the houses did, and, where clocks were 
lacking, one could open the front door 
and watch the shadow creep across the 
floor, and when it was due level with the 
side walls, it was twelve o’clock at which 
time dinner was everywhere eaten. 

A gate led out to the paddock where 
the stable stood, and I wandered through 
it into a garden, where yams and all kinds 
of things grew that I had never seen be- 
fore, with some few that were common 
elsewhere. By this time I heard laughter 
coming from the house, and also smelled 
the fragrance of bacon and coffee. Bacon 
and coffee are both excellent things, but 
the smell they give out is even better 
than the taste. I now thought it time to 
go and see my new relative by daylight. 
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She was dressed in a blue cotton gown 
and managed to look very pretty. Her 
smile was a delightful introduction to 
their life Arcadian, and I followed her 
into the lean-to kitchen, where breakfast 
was cooking on an American stove con- 
structed for burning wood. I watched her 
making biscuit bread, little well-kneaded 
dumplings of flour and water squeezed 
up together in a pan and baked and eaten 
hot. 

The sitting room had a puncheon floor, 
that is to say, its floor was formed of wide 
tree trunks split in half and neatly leveled 
with an axe. On this were rugs of home 
make, and in one corner a bed with two 
high cushions at its head, and covered 
gaily with a patch-work quilt. These 
quilts were works of art, and the young 
and old made them in their leisure time. 
The small pieces of regular shape and 
many colors were often arranged very 
prettily, and when the artist completed 
her work, she would often have a “quilt- 
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ing bee,” and call her friends to help her 
put the cotton wool between the patch 
work and the under-lying fabric. As a 
little house for two it appeared ideal, 
built entirely of logs with stone chimney, 
and little tile-shaped shingles. At the door 
two heavy pieces of wood made the steps, 
and on either side of them was a stout 
post surrounded by a box full of bright 
flowers. My brother had cut away the 
logs in one corner, and had fitted in 
glazed sashes to the great improvement 
of the dwelling. On the side next to the 
stable, the original owner had made some 
neat little holes suitable to fire through 
when the Indians tried getting away with 
the horses. 

That farm of my brother’s was at a 
glorious spot, pitched on a limestone 
ridge overlooking a wild valley. The 
Keechi thundered down about twice a 
year when rain fell heavily around its 
source, and lay at other times in long still 
reaches that were fringed by moisture- 
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loving trees. Beyond the valley stretch 
the wide grassy uplands of Palmer Prairie. 
It was not much of a place to farm, but if 
you were young and so disposed, an ideal 
place to get away from the world and the 
worry of it, and superb for a length- 
ened honeymoon with a sunny-hearted 
girl. You could go out with a gun and 
bring back a prairie chicken or wild tur- 
key, and sometimes a deer. But as to get- 
ting rich, that was altogether impossible, 
especially for anyone like my brother, 
whose English training had been in legal 
and banking circles. He admitted this 
freely, but was like one who had eaten the 
lotus and was for the time beyond recall. 
A year later they left the farm, having re- 
gained the state of mind so natural to most 
of us, wherein we prefer the means of buy- 
ing happiness to happiness itself. One rea- 
son a man could not make money was that 
he had to do all the labor himself, and be- 
sides that no one had any money. On the 
outside of a store there would be posted the 
rate the proprietor allowed for eggs, but- 
ter, corn, etc., and wagons that went up 
loaded with farm stuff returned with par- 
cels of groceries. Even this was an im- 
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provement on what had been before. A 
year previously a store on Palmer Prairie 
had no price list and kept no books. Every 
article had to be purchased with a steer. 
You drove your steer into the proprietor’s 
pen, and he gave you the goods you 
needed. I have been creditably informed 
that when he gave up business he was 
fairly well to do. 

In old baronial castles many tedious 
hours were whiled away by minstrels. Tell- 
ing stories served the same purpose in 
Texas. Nothing was more enjoyable than 
hours spent around the camp fire, or neigh- 
bors living twenty miles away making 
long friendly calls. If you have not lived 
in a lonely country where there are very 
few settlers, no newspapers, no politics, 
you can hardly realize the sameness of 
everyday existence. Monotony crept into 
everything, even eating. By a happy in- 
spiration I had brought along a variety of 
flower and vegetable seed, most of which 
did remarkably well in Keechi soil. But the 
cabbages, about a hundred strong and all 
nicely hearted, arrived at perfection when 
other things were ready too. A family of 
three was not equal to the situation, so I 
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put them in a wagon, and started for 
Jacksboro, about fourteen miles way. On 
the road a passing stockman looked with 
admiration upon the heap, and mentioned 
a couple of boys hog-ranching in a valley 
four miles off my route. 

“By Gum! If they saw that lot it would 
bug their eyes out. They haven’t had any- 
thing green to eat in a year.” The day was 
young, so I turned off to leave them a few 
cabbages. I found the men on the spot, 
and they were living in the greatest sim- 
plicity possible. In the ground near a 
spreading tree four forked posts were 
stuck, supporting two stout poles on 
which boards were laid. Sleeping blankets 
for both could be spread on them at night, 
and, if it rained, they could sleep beneath. 
A little babbling brook ran near by, and 
in a large hollow stone in the brook they 
kept a few necessities. When they saw 
my cabbages they could not thank me 
enough, but since they wanted all of them, 
they insisted on buying them. 

As my visit drew to an end I realized 
that never again would I meet and come 
to know a finer, sincerer, or nobler people 
than I had met on this journey, and I 
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heartily wish that in the not too distant 
future I may once again come this way. 


After almost a year’s visit Uncle Will re- 
turned to Scotland. His name is listed as a 
passenger aboard the first train to leave Fort 
Worth, running east. In farewell to Texas he 
wrote a poem which pleased the settlers no 
end, and which has since been used at various 
frontier revival celebrations. 


My life is spent in Scotland 

But I lived in Texas when 

The country though as wide as now 
Was not so full of men. 

When houses were long miles apart 
Log built and very small 

Here is a sketch of one 

But something like them all. 


A zig-zag fence of post and rail 
Ran round a field of corn 

A gate led inward from a road 
That wagon wheels had worn. 

A sunburnt man was riding in 
About the close of day 

And round him merry little folk 
Ran shouting from their play. 
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The blithesome light of burning wood 
Showed through an open door 

Within some chairs with rawhide seats 
Stood on a puncheon floor. 

A home made table held the fare 

For simple supper laid 

And just a corner of the bed 

A patch-work quilt displayed. 


Some cows returning to the pen 
Were lowing as they went 

And to their call, the waiting calves 
A mellow welcome sent. 

While clad in simple cotton stuff 
Seen just within the rail 

The queen of this sweet rural scene 


Stood with her milking pail. 
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Many the hours I spent amid 
Surroundings such as these 

When he who had a kindly heart 
Could hardly fail to please. 

When no one ever coupled shame 
With thought of being poor 

And he, of whom they knew no harm 
Was of his welcome sure. 


The men I knew had little cash 
But none were ever known 

To genial hospitality 

So uniformly prone. 

Nature has sprinkled gentlemen 
I hope mid every race 

But the pleasantest I ever knew 
Here had their dwelling place. 
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Ten Days That Shook El Ganado 


MARIE CHAY 


THE TEN Days before John D. Rocke- 
feller came to visit El Ganado, one of the 
coal-mining camps owned by his Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company in southern 
Colorado, were more earth-shaking to 
everyone in or around the camp than any- 
thing Russia ever felt. 

As soon as the children heard about the 
coming visit, there were immediately great 
discussions about the number of dimes Mr. 
Rockefeller would give away, and every- 
one, my brother and I included, planned 
to get his share. 

The women of the camp set about do- 
ing a late and second spring house clean- 
ing, though in a coal-mining camp that 
isn’t perhaps as vain as it sounds. There 
was talk of sweeping the main road 
through the camp, but since it was covered 
with crushed coke, produced by the near- 
by coke ovens, that scheme was put aside. 

Some of the more scatterbrained but 
ebullient men thought the mine tipple 
should be cleaned off on that day, but 
dumping just one mine car of coal would 
immediately cover everything with coal 
dust again, so that plan was discarded 
also. After all, the more responsible min- 
ers said, John D. Rockefeller would want 
to see his property working, not idle. 

Painting the company store, the school- 
house, the company houses, and the out- 
side-of-camp saloon was something else 
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again. That would show, and so for the 
first time since the buildings were put up, 
they were painted. 

“Well, that’s one of the few good 
things that old man ever did,” my grand- 
father said, “though he doesn’t even know 
about it.” 

My grandmother was shocked at this 
talk. Even all her years in America hadn’t 
made her forget the class system of her 
native Piedmont. That a miner working 
for John D. Rockefeller should criticize 
the patrugn sounded like heresy to her. 

My father, who insisted, in his talk, on 
equality for all, humans and animals alike, 
was torn between pride in having so great 
a man as John D. Rockefeller coming to 
visit his little mining camp, and his often- 
expressed conviction that no man is better 
than any other. 

My mother, who accepted everything, 
good or bad, philosophically, was the least 
perturbed of all. “It will only be for a few 
hours,” she said, in her casual way but 
managing to sound enigmatical to those 
who wanted to interpret it that way. 

When the visit was first announced by 
Tim Malone, the mine superintendent, 
Mrs. Malone went completely to pieces 
and only when Mrs. Glasgow, the wife of 
the mine secretary and second in command 
in the camp, said that since Mrs. Malone 
obviously wasn’t able to, she, Mrs. Glas- 
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gow, would get lunch for the famous man, 
did Mrs. Malone suddenly resume her 
rightful place as head of El Ganado. 

“I’ve never heard of an Irishlady yet 
what needs help in anything from a 
Scotchwoman,” she said. “Besides, I be- 
lieve we’ve the only house in town with 
enough room and a bat besides.” 

Making up the luncheon menu was a 
trial. More than a dozen times, Mrs. 
Malone gave out the menu for the public, 
and each time it was different. Almost 
before the camp people could really get 
a discussion started on the good and bad 
points of each item, there was a new menu. 

Once on the baseball field John Matson 
and Steve Dragovich got into a terrible 
fight because Mrs. Malone said she was 
going to serve rum babas which she had 
read about in McCall’s. No one knew 
what they were, whether vegetable or 
dessert, but John said one thing sure, they 
weren’t American, that they were foreign, 
dago food. 

Steve said that was the trouble with 
Mrs. Malone’s menu. It had nothing but 
soft, tasteless American food, certainly 
not fit for John D. Rockefeller. Just as the 
two were really getting serious about sock- 
ing each other, Tony Scuta ran up and said 
Mrs. Malone had changed the menu again. 
Steve and John stopped fighting and 
looked at each other, and then we all went 
on with our game. 

My father, during this anxious time, 
was beginning to be more and more wor- 
ried, the reason being that as the owner 
of the only farm-dairy-orchard-ranch 
near Ganado, he was to produce the ingre- 
dients for the lunch. “If she’d only make 
up her mind!” he said each time he came 
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to the house to report another change in 
the menu. 

My father was right in being worried. 
The season for strawberries was almost 
over, and he was pampering the last ones 
along, protecting them from the sun, 
hoping they would last until the day of 
the luncheon, should Mrs. Malone need 
them. 

My brother and I were given strict 
orders not to touch them, and though we 
wanted them more than we did any other 
year, we didn’t touch a one, so strong was 
our respect for that stern, eyelash-and- 
eyebrowless man who could make millions 
the way we could make mud pies. 

The currant and Yellow Transparent 
season wasn’t quite here yet, so my father 
looked anxiously at the sky each day, hop- 
ing it would stay sunny and ripen some of 
the fruit. 

“If you could only have a machine to 
turn off the sun on the berries and double 
it on the apples and currants,” my grand- 
father said in a much too impersonal way 
to suit my father. 

My father didn’t have to worry about 
eggs, chickens, milk, or cream. The hens 
were on their joyous late spring laying 
spree, several cows were fresh, and accord- 
ing to my father gave pure cream instead 
of milk (“We'll have to thin it with 
water to get milk,” my grandfather re- 
marked), and he had put a dozen fryers 
in a special pen where they gorged on 
corn and whole milk all day long. 

“Oh, if I’'d only known long ago that 
he was coming,” my father complained, 
“I would have had some capons ready for 
him.” 

My grandmother, too, was grieved. 
Capons had been none too good for a 
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count, and she was even willing to let 
John D. Rockefeller have some. 

Once when the menu included corn on 
the cob (“Does she think it’s a pig she’s 
feeding, that roussa?” my grandmother 
demanded, speaking of the red-haired 
Mrs. Malone), my father was frantic. 

“Corn on the cob!” he said in a low, 
hushed voice. “We won’t have any for 
two more months. What is she thinking 
of?” 

“Are you supplying the material for 
the entire meal?” my grandfather asked. 
My father looked at him hard and went 
off. 

The next day’s menu didn’t have corn 
on the cob. My father felt better, even 
though Mrs. Malone wasn’t thinking of 
him when she made the change. She didn’t 
have any little holders for the corn, as 
the etiquette book from the Pictorial Re- 
view said was absolutely essential, if one 
was to be correct. It was unthinkable to 
ask John D. Rockefeller, the richest man 
in the world, to pick up an ear of corn 
with his fingers. 

“For us, yes, but not for him,” Mrs. 
Malone said firmly, and no one disagreed. 


THREE DAYS before John D. Rockefeller 
was to arrive, Mrs. Malone at last gave out 
her final menu: 


Fried chicken 
Whipped potatoes 
Peas and carrots 
Peach and cottage cheese salad 
Biscuits 

Sweet butter 
Pickles 

Wild grape jelly 
Currant jelly 
Chokecherry jelly 
Spiced wild plums 
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(The miners approved the variety. “For 
us, either butter or one jelly is enough,” 
they said with pride, “but not for a 
millionaire.” ) 


Strawberry shortcake 
Apple pie with homemade 
ice cream and a 
slice of cheese 


(This last dessert was for a few hours 
after lunch when Mr. Malone, Mr. Glas- 
gow, John D. Rockefeller, and the various 
bodyguards which my grandmother in- 
sisted he would have sat around the Malone 
living room and discussed El Ganado and 
the coal mine.) 

My grandmother was shocked at so 
plebeian a meal for one so great. “It’s just 
like Americans,” she said. In Piedmont, 
she insisted, counts had roast peacock, 
canary tongues in aspic, truffles, and other 
such exotic foods, and so she felt that a 
millionaire, even though only an Ameri- 
can one and therefore not of royal blood, 
also deserved at least a few of these deli- 
cacies. 

“Peach and cottage cheese salad!” she 
said in scorn when she got to that item. 
“Is she giving him nothing but desserts, 
that one?” 

My grandmother, a pure-blooded Pied- 
montese, recognized only one kind of 
salad: green salad with a dressing of olive 
oil, wine vinegar, salt, and freshly ground 
pepper, black for dark meat dinners and 
white for fish or fowl. 

“Ah, if I could only be the one to have 
charge of that meal,” she said with regret. 

When my father heard the menu, he 
became very concerned. “Peas!” he said in 
despair. ““We ate the last ones two weeks 
ago. And the carrotsaren’t bigenough yet!” 
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Hurriedly, he went to consult Mrs. 
Malone and get her order. Six fryers, two 
dozen eggs, a gallon of cream (the ice 
cream was to be made of pure cream, and 
cream was also to be used in the salad dress- 
ing and the whipped potatoes, as well as 
for the shortcake), two gallons of milk, 
two quarts of strawberries, four pounds 
of sweet butter (the shortcake itself and 
the biscuits were to have butter as shorten- 
ing, and the chicken was to be fried in 
butter; pure butter was also to be used 
in the pie crust), two gallons of currants 
(Mrs. Malone had decided that last year’s 
jelly was not fit for John D. Rockefeller, 
though she had no choice but to serve 
“old” wild grape and chokecherry jellies 
and spiced wild plums), and half a bushel 
of Yellow Transparents. 

“Who is going to eat all that?” my 
grandfather asked when my father came 
back with the order. 

“He’s a millionaire!” my grandmother 
said as though that explained it. 

“They eat more than other people?” 

“They’re richer. They can afford to,” 
she said and rushed off to consult with my 
father. 

Getting the various items ready for the 
lunch was nothing but one crisis after 
the other. My father was sure that my 
mother was leaving pinfeathers on the 
fryers. He killed nine of them before he 
found six to suit him. 

The butter, he insisted, was ruined. 
There was too much water left in it, and 
in spite of the special foods Borgia and 
Cassandra, the two Jerseys, had been get- 
ting the past week, my father just knew 
that the milk and cream weren’t as rich 
as usual. 
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“This one time!”’ he scolded the cows, 
who merely went on systematically de- 
vouring everything in their mangers. 

My father himself picked the straw- 
berries and apples, getting them at the last 
minute, choosing each fruit anxiously and 
detaching it carefully. 

With the eggs, he was just as meticulous. 
He insisted that my mother and grand- 
mother wash and dry them and then 
polish them gently with a dry cloth. My 
grandmother did it with enthusiasm, my 
mother only to keep peace. 

When my grandfather asked them, 
“Are they eating the insides or the shells?” 
my grandmother became so upset that 
she broke several eggs. 

“All your fault,” she said to my grand- 
father, “‘you and your distractions!” 

The day before the luncheon, every- 
thing was ready, and my father hitched 
up Vittorio Emanuele and Mazzini (“A 
strange pair, those two,” my grandfather 
always said), put the beautifully wrapped 
food tenderly in the buggy, and drove to 
Mrs. Malone’s house in El Ganado. 

““He’s going by the river!” my grand- 
mother cried out in surprise, noticing 
which road my father had taken. 

This was almost unheard of. My father 
never forced his horses to walk through 
the river except, perhaps, in the middle of 
August during an hour or two in the 
middle of the day. It was a five-mile drive 
to go by the bridge and only a mile across 
the river, but he never begrudged the 
extra time and inconvenience. 

“It’s too much of a shock to their sys- 
tems to step into cold water,” he always 
said defensively when cornered. “How 
would you like being thrown in icy 
water?” 
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That day, until my father was out of 
sight, we all stood there in our back yard 
looking at him in amazement. 

From then until the next afternoon 
was a fluttery time in El Ganado and on 
our ranch. My father went about with a 
distracted air, but managed to get the 
chores done, mostly because of my grand- 
father’s calm, reassuring presence and 
help. 

“What a wonderful America this is,” 
my father said to us at breakfast the day 
of the luncheon. “One time peasants from 
Italy...” 

“Piedmont,” my grandmother cor- 
rected him. 

“From Piedmont,” my father went on, 
“and now they’re supplying food to the 
richest man in the world. I can hardly 
wait until this afternoon to find out how 
he liked it.” 

“If he just doesn’t get indigestion from 
all that food,” my grandfather said ami- 
ably. “By now it must have strangled 
from all that cream and then probably 
gone down to the bottom in butter.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll send for me?” my 
father asked, pretending no great interest, 
but just voicing a speculative thought 
which had suddenly occurred to him. 

“Only chefs have that honor,” my 
grandfather said and lit his pipe. 

Around eleven that morning my grand- 
mother came puffing into the house from 
the back yard where she had been hang- 
ing clothes. “I saw him, I saw him!” she 
cried, hardly able to speak. “He was sitting 
in the back seat, wearing a black derby, 
and he waggled his cane at me!” 

My grandfather and mother looked at 
my grandmother, studying her. My father 
was impressed. “John D. Rockefeller, the 
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richest man in the world, and yet he has 
time to greet a poor old woman he’s never 
seen before. That shows real greatness.” 

“He threw me a handful of dimes!” 
my grandmother said in a suddenly low, 
awed voice. 

My brother and I sprinted for the high- 
way which ran in back of our house and 
rooted frantically around the dirt in the 
borrow pits on both sides, but though our 
father came out to help us, we didn’t find 
a thing. 

“We'll look for them later on,” my 
brother said to me. “They’re safe here. 
Let’s go get the others.” 

We hurried to the house for a quick 
sandwich, milk, and cookies and then 
rushed off to El Ganado to see John D. 


Rockefeller and get our share of dimes. 


BY TWO O'CLOCK we were on our way 
home, and at the log footbridge across the 
river our father caught up with us. He too 
had been to El Ganado and was now on his 
way home. We all three looked at each 
other, but no one said anything and we 
walked the rest of the way home in single 
file, my father first, then my brother, and 
then me. 

“Eh bein, how was it?” my grand- 
mother called out to us from the kitchen 
door. 

My father said not a word until we 
were inside. “He didn’t come,” he said 
and sat down hard on a kitchen chair. 

“Didn’t come? But I saw him!” my 
grandmother cried, bending down and 
looking at my father with anxiety. 

My father shook his head. “He didn’t 
come. He sent his son instead,” he said 
with all the distaste he could get in those 
words. “His son!” 
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My grandmother was so shocked that 
she could say no more. When she could 
speak again, which was in a matter of 
seconds, she merely repeated my father’s 
last two words. 

“Just as though the Count of Savoia 
had sent his overseer instead of coming 
himself to one of our festas,” my grand- 
father said. “What a disgrace!” Then he 
asked, “How is Mrs. Malone?” 

My father barely shook his head and 
waved his hand languidly. “He sent his 
son,” he said in a low voice. 

“Well, it’s the same name,” my grand- 
father replied. “The elder or the younger, 
there isn’t much difference. It’s all John 
D. Rockefeller.” 

“That’s right,” my mother said, trying 
to cheer up my father and grandmother, 
“and at least the food wasn’t wasted. Did 
he like it?” 

My father sighed, started to speak, and 
then stopped as if another blow right now 
would be too much for us and we could 
not take it and survive. Finally, he sighed 
again, knowing he was crushing us but 
unable to help himself or us. 

“He didn’t eat lunch at El Ganado,” he 
said in a dark monotone. 

“Didn’t eat lunch?” my grandmother 
said, perplexed. “What did he do then?” 

My father got up and got a drink of 
water. “First, he came up on the train,” 
he said, glancing at my grandmother. 

“But I saw him!” my grandmother in- 
sisted. 

My father shook his head. “On the 
train,” he repeated. 

“That caboose!” my grandmother said 
in dismay, thinking of the one coach, half 
mail car, half passenger car that was 
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hooked to the back of the long line of 
Colorado & Southern coal cars, with now 
and then a flatcar or boxcar. 

My father nodded. 

“He owns the line, you know,” my 
grandfather reminded them. 

“T suppose it is cheaper that way,” my 
mother said absently. 

“A millionaire thinking of that?” my 
grandmother persisted. 

“That’s why he has dimes to give 
away,” my grandfather answered. 

“He didn’t throw even one at us,” my 
brother said, feeling important at being 
able to give this firsthand information and 
yet sad at what it implied. 

“Oh, the son! Naturally, be wouldn’t, 
the miser,” my grandmother said with an 
impatient shrug. 

“He looked over the mine,” my father 
said, feeling left out of the conversation 
and taking hold again, “got back on the 
train, and went up to visit Pulga, Trinosa, 
and all the rest.” 

“All ten of them? All in one day?” my 
mother asked. My father nodded. 

“Where will he eat?” asked my grand- 
mother, whose mind was always con- 
cerned with food. 

My father sat down again as if telling 
us this next wasn’t something to be under- 
taken when one is standing and liable to 
topple over. He waited a moment and all 
of us, except my grandfather, quickly sat 
down. My father looked relieved and then 
glanced at my grandfather, who was lean- 
ing on the warming oven, smoking his 
pipe, and waited again. 

“Oh, I’m strong,” my grandfather said 
matter-of-factly. 

My father glanced back at us. “He’s 
going to have a sandwich and a glass of 
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milk on the way,” he said, pronouncing 
each word carefully and slowly. 

My grandmother let her hands fall to 
her sides. “From garbage bread?” she 
asked with disbelief, for store bread was 
something which was not allowed in our 
house and sandwiches were considered the 
most inedible of food, good only for 
“foreigners.” ““They’re only fit for Ameri- 
cans,” my grandmother always said. 
“They don’t know any better.” 

“And who knows where the milk will 
come from?” my father murmured half 
aloud, for he considered no milk to be 
safe unless it came from his cows. “Where 
will it come from?” 

“From cows, of course,” my grand- 
father answered, but neither paid any 
attention to him. 

“A millionaire!” my grandmother said, 
looking around half awed, “and eating 
and drinking that!” 

“Maybe that’s why,” my mother said. 
“Those who can’t have what he could 
have want it, and he, now that he can 
afford anything, no longer wants it.” 

“I wonder why he didn’t come?” my 
father mused after we had all been silent 
for several moments. 


“Perhaps for the same reason his son no 
longer cares for food,” my grandfather 
answered him. “They’re not interested 
any more. They’re getting old. John D. 
Rockefeller, the father, is over eighty, you 
know. Why would he want to come 
almost across the entire country just 
to stumble through some underground 
tombs? If you have to, the way we do, it’s 
one thing, but...” 

My father and grandmother looked at 
each other in surprise. “Eighty!” my 
father said. “I hadn’t even thought of 
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that. Every newspaper I pick up, I see 
his picture, always the same. I just 
thought...” 

“Even John D. Rockefeller is mortal,” 
my grandfather interrupted him to say, 
but my father shook his head slowly in 
disbelief. 

“Ah, El Ganado will be a sad place from 
now on,” my grandmother suddenly said. 

“Not for Mrs. Glasgow,” my grand- 
father told her. 

“What a slap in the face for Mrs. 
Malone,” my grandmother went on, 
sounding mournful. 

“Oh, she’ll get over it,” my mother 
said, comforting her. “We all will.” 

My grandfather looked at the two- 
legged Big Ben clock on the warming 
oven. “Well, don’t you think it’s about 
time to get started on our celebration?” 
he asked. 

“Celebration? What celebration?” my 
grandmother, who was very curious, 
asked quickly. 

My grandfather took his pipe out of his 
mouth and pretended to look astonished. 
“What celebration, fumna? Why, to cele- 
brate getting back to normal and having 
a good meal once again. It’s been over a 
week since we’ve had one. We’re not mil- 
lionaires yet, but we do still eat.” 

My grandmother jumped up, happy 
once more, now that it was a question of 
food and cooking, and ran to the pantry. 

“And a better menu, Madama, than 
Mrs. Malone had,” my grandfather called 
to her. 

From the pantry came my grand- 
mother’s snort. “Call that a meal?” she 
asked in a muffled voice. “That was for 
Americans—millionaires yet. Mine is for 
those of ours.” 
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Christmas 


Earth balances 

on oblivion’s edge; 
polar tilt stopped, 
turning seasons 
pivot 

on the holiday, 
axis 

of birth 

and decay. 

A norther chills 
the open space 
between house 
and barn. 


We bridge the gap 


going about our morning chores. 


Sheltered from the wind 
and sharing animal heat, 
we celebrate 

the sun’s return. 

Brought in tubs, 

the color of old pewter, 
silage spills 

green-gold, 

glows in the darkened barn. 
The sour-sweet smell of ferment 
permeates the air, 

makes us giddy 

with memory of sunlit fields 
fallen fallow. 

Munching cows 

in constant communion 
take bread and wine 

in a single course, 

make then and now 

one savor. 


The sky is a cold canopy, 


burnished gold and depthless blue. 


The rooster who crew Christmas in, 


eternal order into time, 
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crows again and struts 

across the barnyard like an eastern king 
resplendent in purple-black, 

verdigris and crimson, 

in search of undigested corn 

without self-consciousness or sin. 

His monarchy absolute, 

he knows no election, 

direct agent of the divine, 

without free will. 


In the watering trough 

ice is hard as iron: 

a star 

shatters its imaged sky, 

emblem 

of man’s primacy and duty. 

Cattle come to drink, 

white-flanked, with dark horns gleaming, 
muzzles streaming silver, 


dripping pearl. 


Once man’s wilful fiat 

cracked the seamless face of time 
and undivided being. 

Eating forbidden fruit, 

driven into history. 

There is no going back, 

but should we come again, 
through final fruit of knowledge 
and redeeming gift of love 

to Eden, we shall know it, 

see that unchanging garden 
submit to the seasons’ cycle. 


God and man 
momently join 

on Christmas Day. 
We return to history 


with hope. 
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Sister Carrie Reconsidered 


CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, JR. 


AS ONE READS Sister Carrie today he may 
well wonder why its publication in 1900 
should have been considered a scandal. 
The central plot of the novel concerns a 
country girl who comes to the city and 
achieves success—a female version of the 
ever popular “rags to riches” Horatio 
Alger story which has come to symbolize 
a basic American experience. On the sur- 
face, indeed, the theme would seem almost 
too commonplace to excite fresh interest, 
and if the novelist questioned the stereo- 
typed formula by suggesting at the close 
that success and happiness are not identi- 
cal, this bit of preachment was neither 
daring nor subversive. The book contained 
no obscenity, little profanity, only one 
faintly erotic scene; its vulgarity was 
limited to matters of taste, in which the 
nineties generally were deficient. None 
the less, this first novel of Dreiser’s met 
with an opposition amounting almost to 
suppression, a fate he was to experience 
later with The “Genius” and An Ameri- 
can Tragedy. 

The trouble with Sister Carrie was that 
it ignored or defied conventional views of 
morality. The criminal conduct of Hurst- 
wood was followed by his disintegration 
and suicide, but Dreiser did not attribute 
his downfall to “sin.” The traveling sales- 
man Drouet was an almost professional 
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seducer, but he rose to become a branch 
manager; Dreiser treated the moral taint 
as irrelevant to his career. Worst of all, 
Carrie surrendered her virtue and became 
a “kept woman,” yet the novel showed no 
useful lesson relating to the wages of sin; 
instead, the closing chapter pictured her 
as a successful actress with an apartment 
in the Waldorf. There could be serious 
reservations about the propriety of asking 
for sympathy with and interest in a 
saloonkeeper, a salesman, and a weak- 
willed woman, but these reservations were 
unimportant in comparison with the chal- 
lenge to generally accepted canons of 
fictional behavior. 

For Dreiser’s world is basically amoral. 
He is as conscious of the disparity between 
society’s professed standards and the ac- 
tualities of life as was Mark Twain in The 
Mysterious Stranger; he is as aware of the 
sources and attractions of power as was 
Norris or Zola, as sensitive as Balzac to 
the aggressive role perforce plaved by 
money, as convinced as Freud that sex is 
a profound conditioner of behavior. For 
a strictly conceived Christian ethic of 
right and wrong, Dreiser substitutes not a 
systematic theory of behavior such as 
Zola deduced from scientific observation, 
but rather a sense of wonder at the nature 
of life. In Sister Carrie one sees the indi- 
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vidual neither master of his fate nor in 
the grip of implacable forces. Instead, 


he is even as a wisp in the wind, moved by 
every breath of passion, acting now by his will 
and now by his instincts, erring with one, only 
to retrieve by the other, falling by one, only to 
rise by the other—a creature of incalculable 
variability. 


Dreiser was later to evolve his theory of 
“chemisms” and assume a far more deter- 
ministic view. But in this first novel he 
gives considerable play to the struggle be- 
tween instinct and will, and if he seldom 
allows chance an overmastering role 
neither does he force his characters into 
arbitrary patterns of action merely for 
the sake of consistency. 

Dreiser’s views were not original. They 
reflect the movements of thought which 
had been gathering force for half a cen- 
tury, particularly in Europe. But it would 
be a mistake to suggest that the decisive 
influences on him were literary. He knew 
some of Hardy and Balzac, but he had not 
read Zola, and he came upon Norris’ 
McTeague only after he had completed 
Sister Carrie. Although he confessed that 
reading Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer in the 1890’s was an explosive ex- 
perience, it is probable that the ideas of 
social Darwinism, natural selection, and 
the survival of the fittest made their great 
impact on him because they confirmed 
what experience had taught him but had 
not led him to frame into general propo- 
sitions. Child of a narrow, pietistic 
German Catholic father and a tolerant, 
understanding mother, he was one of a 
large family steadily dogged by poverty 
and never permanently settled in the 
succession of Indiana towns they called 
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home. One of Dreiser’s strongest youthful 
impressions was that his father’s religious 
orthodoxy did not keep the family solvent, 
that a paternal dogmatic theology was 
powerless to prevent one of the sons from 
becoming an alcoholic and two of the 
daughters from losing their virtue pre- 
maturely. Dreiser’s formal education cul- 
minated in one year at Indiana University; 
by that time the most indelible impres- 
sions had been made upon his dreamy 
nature by the pains and longings, the 
furtive experiments with sex and mascu- 
line adventure that marked him as an 
outsider. Before he was twenty he had 
worked at any number of jobs, he had 
been on his own in Chicago, he had meas- 
ured the chasm between a gaudy romantic 
vision of opulent success and the miserable 
lot of an immigrant’s son. 

During the next decade of his life his 
newspaper experience in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Toledo, Pittsburgh, and New York 
brought him in close contact with politics, 
poverty, business chicanery, and elastic 
ethics. The age that Parrington character- 
ized as “the great barbecue” was perhaps 
viewed more cynically by Henry Adams 
than by Dreiser. Certainly Dreiser did not 
share Mark Twain’s strong sense of moral 
indignation or the reform spirit of Henry 
George and Edward Bellamy. His two 
autobiographical volumes, Dawn and A 
Book About Myself, in covering the first 
twenty-five years of his life emphasize the 
steady undermining of family teachings, 
ethical idealism, religious orthodoxy; in 
opposition to such strict precepts was the 
world of experience from which he de- 
rived, at least by middle age, a mechanistic 
outlook which colored his view of his 
youth. But at the time he was writing 
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Sister Carrie, if we can judge from au- 
thorial intrusions in the book, he had not 
gone quite so far. The “call of the ideal” 
he recognized as a strong motivating 
force, and if he accepted “things as they 
are” and scorned the religionist’s rigid 
concepts of guod and evil, he could still 
declare near the end of the novel: “Not 
evil, but longing for that which is better, 
more often directs the steps of the erring.” 
Indeed, the critic Eliseo Vivas makes a 
strong case for Dreiser as an “inconsistent 
mechanist,” showing that 


his explicit intellectual vision of the world is 
not point by point congruous with his vision 
as a novelist.... His characters are alive and 
real, moving and acting and brooding with all 
the urge and hesitation, passion and fear, doubts 
and contradictions, of fully real human beings.’ 


It has often been remarked of Sister 
Carrie that there is a part of Dreiser in 
each of his major characters. He gives 
Carrie his own year of birth, and though 
she comes from Wisconsin, her town of 
Columbia City is indistinguishable from 
one of the same name which Dreiser knew 
in Indiana. Into Carrie he puts his own 
feeling of the wonder and attraction which 
the city can exert on a country youth, 
the sense of bafflement and incompe- 
tence when looking for work, the pleasure 
of contemplating a world of fashion and 
opulence. Drouet is a beautifully drawn 
“type” of breezy carefree drummer, but 
in his addiction to flashy clothes and com- 
plaisant women he reflects two of Dreiser’s 
persistent interests. Hurstwood in his dis- 
orientation and ruin is a picture of what 
Dreiser feared he might become; it is an 
almost clairvoyant preview of the depths 

‘Creation and Discovery (1955), pp. 8-9. 
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which he approached a few years later 
when his marriage had failed and he was 
unable to write or find other work. The 
sense of personal identification goes even 
deeper. We may ask why the emphasis on 
Sister Carrie, when so little is made of her 
relationship to Minnie Hanson. The an- 
swer lies in the fact that the central situa- 
tion of the novel is drawn from episodes in 
the life of one of Dreiser’s sisters. It is, 
then, a brother’s story, and where facts 
have been altered in the shaping, he has 
softened them to make Carrie seem less 
blamable.* Perhaps, too, Dreiser uses Sister 
because he instinctively thinks of the girl 
as part of a family circle, a context the 
world tends to ignore in its image of a mis- 
tress. He was not as callous or indifferent 
as his theories might seem to demand. 


THE WRITING of Sister Carrie was no less 
unusual than its subsequent publishing 
history. In the summer of 1899 Dreiser’s 
friend Arthur Henry was himself writing 


*The factual background of the novel, as summarized 
in Robert H. Elias, Theodore Dreiser, Apostle of Nature 
(1948), p. 18, is based on the manuscript of Dawn, 
which contains names and other details omitted from the 
published text. Even so, Dreiser’s recollection at sixty of 
events which took place when he was fifteen years old 
became fused with the fictional version, as George Stein- 
brecher, Jr., has shown in his article, “Inaccurate Ac- 
counts of Sister Carrie,” American Literature, XXIII 
(January, 1952), 490-93. By reference to Chicago news- 
papers of 1886 Steinbrecher has established that the man 
to whom Dreiser’s sister turned when she tired of an 
architect was L. A. Hopkins (not George Hopkins, as 
Dreiser remembered it), a clerk at Chapin and Gore (not 
a manager at Hannah and Hogg). He stole $3,500 (not 
$15,000), returned all but $800 (not $1,000). The 
couple eloped to Montreal (not Toronto; she was not 
duped, for investigation of baggage records revealed that 
her departure was prearranged). Dreiser correctly re- 
membered that the family name was not publicized since 
his sister was living under an assumed name; the news- 
papers identified her as “Mamie Tracey Treigh,” a “dash- 
ing blonde.” Once in New York Hopkins became in- 
volved in small-time Tammany politics but did not 
prosper. By the time Dreiser appeared on the scene in 
1894 Hopkins had been out of work long enough to 
become confirmed in idleness — and to suggest later to 
Dreiser the directions of Hurstwood’s misfortunes. 
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a novel and insisted that he needed the 
stimulus of Dreiser’s writing to keep him 
going. At Henry’s encouragement Dreiser 
wrote a handful of short stories, one of 
which Henry placed with Ainslee’s for 
$75.00. When Henry insisted that Dreiser 
should keep him company by trying a 
novel, Dreiser took a sheet of paper and 
with nothing concrete in mind, as he re- 
called it, wrote the two words “Sister 
Carrie” at the top. The Drouet episode 
unfolded swiftly, but he bogged down at 
the point where Hurstwood enters the 
story. Two months later he picked up the 
manuscript again and, having brought it 
to the scene with Hurstwood at the safe, 
was perplexed by the delicate problems of 
ambiguity it posed. After another delay 
he finished the novel save for an epilogue 
he felt it needed. Presently, while day- 
dreaming on the Hudson River Palisades, 
he visualized the ten final paragraphs and 
the draft was done. It was late spring, 
1900, and the manuscript of almost 250,- 
000 words had accumulated in little more 
than six months of actual work. 

The novel was declined by Harper & 
Brothers, but with the suggestion that it 
be shown to Doubleday, Page & Company. 
There the reader was Frank Norris, who 
recommended it in superlatives and backed 
it vigorously. In due course Walter Hines 
Page accepted it for the firm, and after 
Dreiser, probably with Arthur Henry’s 
help, had cut some 40,000 words, the 
novel was set in type. The senior partner, 
Frank Doubleday, had been in Europe 
during the negotiations; upon his return 
he took home a set of proofs and im- 
mediately disapproved of his firm’s as- 
sociation with the book. His decision was 
perhaps abetted if not inspired by his wife, 
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a social worker who viewed literature as 
something apart from life, especially those 
aspects of life in which Dreiser did not 
employ the polite formulas of magic to 
whisk away the reality of marital irregu- 
larity or the sordidness of poverty. 
Probably Mrs. Doubleday’s share in the 
decision has been exaggerated because of 
the nice ironies of her public interests; 
certainly Doubleday could have been 
sufficiently motivated by a dislike for 
Dreiser’s subject matter and a conviction 
that Sister Carrie would not be a popular 
success. In any event, he made his dis- 
pleasure known, and when Dreiser insisted 
that his contract be carried out, Double- 
day adhered strictly to the letter of the 
agreement: in November the firm duly 
printed an edition of 1,008 copies, but 
made no effort to sell the book. Although 
Norris managed to have 129 copies dis- 
tributed for review, the scattered notices 
were not supplemented by advertising, 
and fewer than 500 copies were sold.* 
Sister Carrie can scarcely be said to have 
had a public reception in 1900; it simply 
dropped dead from the press. But it was 
not a failure as a first novel, if one judges 
by the handful of reviews.’ The subject 
matter was considered “unpleasant,” the 
characters “somewhat uncultivated,” the 
author a “chronicler of materialism in its 
basest form”; yet several reviewers were 


*The story of the Sister Carrie fiasco was recounted by 
H. L. Mencken in “Theodore Dreiser,” A Book of Pref- 
aces (1917), pp. 100-101, and in greater detail by 
Dreiser, “The Early Adventures of Sister Carrie,” Colo- 
phon, Part § (1931). Vrest Orton, Dreiserana (1929), 
p. 17, is authority for statistics on the first edition drawn 
from the Doubleday “analysis card.” 

“Five reviews are reprinted in The Stature of Theodore 
Dreiser, ed. Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro (1955), 
pp. 53-64. Excerpts from a larger number of notices, 
inaccurately quoted, are to be found in Dorothy Dudley, 
Forgotten Frontiers: Dreiser and the Land of the Free 
(1932, 1946), p. 186. Both books give passing attention 
to the reception of the British edition. 
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willing to call Dreiser an artist despite 
the absence of a “literary manner.” “The 
impression,” wrote the Newark Sunday 
News, “is simply one of truth, and therein 
lies at once the strength and the horror 
of it.” The Seattle Post-Intelligencer sum- 
med up the mixed reaction very well by 
saying that “you would never dream of 
recommending [it] to another person to 
read. Yet the fact remains that as a work 
of literature and the philosophy of human 
life it comes within sight of greatness.” 

In 1901 Sister Carrie was issued in 
England, abridged to fit the format of 
Heinemann’s Dollar Library, but in no 
way bowdlerized, for Dreiser and Arthur 
Henry made the cuts. The British edition 
was cordially received and the first print- 
ing soon exhausted. English critics did not 
question the propriety of the story, and 
indeed singled out as the truly American 
qualities of the work the very materialism 
and ungentility that had offended native 
reviewers. Dreiser was encouraged by this 
glimmer of success and proceeded with 
his work on two other novels, but the 
stony attitude of Doubleday persisted. A 
friend of Dreiser’s bought the plates and 
unsold stock of Sister Carrie, hoping to 
relaunch the novel in this country; noth- 
ing came of the plan, and after another 
friend similarly failed, Dreiser himself ac- 
quired the dubious assets. Finally in 1907 
he gave plates and sheets to B. W. Dodge, 
whose new company reissued the work 
and sold 4,600 copies within four months. 

From this point the history of Sister 
Carrie is one of growing acceptance and 
recognition. Grosset and Dunlap arranged 
for a reprint edition of 10,000 copies in 
1908. Four years later, after the success of 
Dreiser’s Jenny Gerhardt, Harper ac- 
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quired the copyright of the earlier novel 
and published a new edition. In 1917 Boni 
and Liveright began to bring together all 
Dreiser’s works and in that year issued the 
first of a large number of printings of 
Sister Carrie. It was by now a landmark 
in the history of American fiction, and so 
it has remained. 


ALTHOUGH Dreiser had not read Zola and 
scorned the “smiling aspects” dictum of 
Howells, he resembles them both in his 
preoccupation with documentary detail. 
He is acutely conscious that his characters 
are affected by their environment, and he 
has a stranger’s sensitivity to all the physi- 
cal and atmospheric first impressions that 
make for wonder, enchantment, awe, fear, 
envy. Sister Carrie, like the later novels, 
is a period piece bristling with details 
which we usually think of as the stock 
in trade of the social historian. Indeed 
F. O. Matthiessen has noted Dreiser’s own 
strong sense of history, which impelled the 
novelist to describe a department store for 
us, or to stop in the midst of a tense scene 
to remark that Hurstwood is using “one 
of the first private telephone booths ever 
erected,” or to record the characteristics 
of a masher—“lest this order of individual 
should permanently pass.” 

It is true that Sister Carrie documents 
many aspects of life in Chicago and New 
York during the years from 1889 to about 
1895. But Dreiser’s focus is only occa- 
sionally large and general; ordinarily he 
confines himself within the limits of his 
characters’ vision and sophistication. In 
Chicago we see signs of the city’s rapid 
expansion, its business district and fac- 
tories, its parks and restaurants, theaters 
and rooming houses. Everything, in fact, 
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that impinges on Carrie’s sensibility is 
made vivid and concrete. Dreiser pays 
much attention to details of clothing and 
interior decoration, and is a storehouse of 
accurate information on the cost of goods 
and services. In describing the Hurstwood 
household he tries to suggest the same 
dense texture of manners, but here his 
superficial acquaintance with the prosper- 
ous middle-class world becomes clearly 
evident. When the scene changes to New 
York we are even more aware of the limits 
within which the picture is fully docu- 
mented. We see into no comfortable 
dwellings save for the Hurstwood and 
Vance apartments, and therefore miss 
many aspects of metropolitan life which 
Howells pictured in A Hazard of New 
Fortunes. We run the gamut of hotels, but 
Dreiser’s irony makes Hurstwood an in- 
terloper in lobbies where he lounges when 
he should be looking for work, and with 
Carrie we see that even sumptuous Well- 
ington and Waldorf quarters do not 
banish the essential rootlessness of her 
prosperity. Dreiser gives us the illusion of 
glimpsing theatrical life closely, but his 
narrative method makes it difficult for 
him to enrich the picture by showing us 
the inevitable relations between Carrie and 
others backstage; Lola Osborne alone has 
to symbolize all of this, and she is merely 
an acquiescent foil. Most convincing and 
moving is the thorough treatment of 
Bowery life, free from the patronizing airs 
of Stephen Crane’s “An Experiment in 
Misery” and Maggie. Where Crane was an 
observer of surfaces, Dreiser penetrates the 
psychology of the derelict; and he is effec- 
tive because he commits the reader to 
following Hurstwood’s fate step by step, 
sharing the victim’s advancing paralysis 
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of will, contemplating with him the 
blankness of a bottomless abyss. 

Sister Carrie is ultimately a documenta- 
tion of the life of instinct and emotion, 
not of mind; perhaps for this reason the 
time sense differs sharply from that of an- 
other documentary novel, Thomas Mann’s 
Buddenbrooks. There almost every event 
is dated closely, for the novel partakes of 
chronicle and the dimension of time is 
always before us as a gauge of inescapable 
change. In Sister Carrie the diurnal round 
and the rhythm of the seasons define the 
nature of temporal reality, and there is 
little reason to fix the passage of time by 
reference to the external world. Thus 
there is only one passing reference to the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and a 
casual mention of a prospective visit of 
Sarah Bernhardt to America. At the end 
of the novel the Waldorf is newly opened; 
it is about 1895, but place, not time, is of 
significance. Dreiser’s commitment to cir- 
cumstantial realism is, then, more complex 
than is often thought. On the one hand, 
documentation is a mode of reporting 
facts which have objective existence per- 
ceivable by any observer; on the other 
hand, in such a novel as Sister Carrie, 
where there is little difference between the 
powers of discrimination of Carrie and 
of Dreiser, the view of the world is often 
limited to the daydreams and vanities 
energized by external phenomena, and 
hence can be as subjective as in Proust. 


IN THEORY the naturalistic novel is more 
concerned to render a “‘slice of life” than 
to present a carefully plotted story. But 
the best examples are anything but form- 
less: witness the architectural design in 
Farrell’s Studs Lonigan trilogy or Zola’s 
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Nana or even, for all its flaws, Norris’ 
McTeague. Sister Carrie is well unified 
structurally, with a simple plot which can 
be diagramed by the letter X: one for- 
tune goes up while another goes down, 
and the crucial episode of Hurstwood’s 
stealing the money—at the very center of 
the novel—represents the point at which 
the two plot lines cross. Drouet in the 
opening chapters is balanced at the close 
by the more slightly sketched Ames (his 
role Dreiser intended to strengthen in a 
revision he never made). Some critics have 
felt that Dreiser almost let his story get 
away from him when midway he shifted 
emphasis from Carrie to Hurstwood; but 
in truth both figures are integral to the 
novel and in an important sense their for- 
tunes are interdependent and reciprocal, 
like the buckets on either end of a well 
rope. At no point is Dreiser on sounder 
ground psychologically than when he 
shows the passive but comfort-loving Car- 
rie gradually propelled into action by the 
increasing inactivity of the once-aggres- 
sive Hurstwood. Conversely, though with 
less satisfactory motivation of details, the 
“elopement” episode is a bold-fronted 
display of Hurstwood’s initiative before 
which Carrie cowers impotently. 

The importance of the pivotal scene at 
the safe is that it redefines the world in 
which Hurstwood must live hereafter, 
showing us just how ephemeral was the 
basis of his Chicago success, how thin his 
veneer of confidence and mastery. In ef- 
fect Hurstwood dies giving birth to his 
alter ego Wheeler, and in his new incarna- 
tion (reduced to nonentity by trans- 
plantation to New York) his native defi- 
ciencies mark him for eventual defeat. Is 
the pivotal scene so important for Carrie? 
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In a way it is, for it rescues her from the 
dead end of the Drouet affair, even though 
she is tricked into leaving with Hurst- 
wood. There follows the rather static per- 
iod when Carrie is unawakened by New 
York’s allure, but her friendship with Mrs. 
Vance introduces her to the pageantry of 
Broadway—the world of fine restaurants, 
theaters, conspicuous display—and thus 
sensitizes her to her own entrapment from 
which she must contrive an escape. 

Carrie’s rise to eminence in the theater, 
balanced by Hurstwood’s fall to beggary 
and suicide, is almost too neat, and strip- 
ped of its vivifying detail would seem to 
be in the spirit of 1890 melodrama. The 
difference, of course, is that in a melo- 
drama the two figures, being morally cor- 
rupt, would have no claim on our sym- 
pathy. That we can sympathize with each 
of them represents Dreiser’s triumph 
over conventional morality; and that the 
fate of two errant persons should be so 
different shows his equally triumphant 
scorn for those values by which society 
professes to live. 

Sister Carrie is not, however, without 
its moral ambiguities, for Dreiser himself 
seems to blur the issues when he discusses 
them. The thoughtful reader will wish to 
look carefully at three points in the novel 
where moral choices are made. The first 
of these is in Chapter VIII, where Carrie’s 
“fall” occurs. Dreiser’s direct view of the 
episode stops at the point of hand-holding, 
and instead of a seduction scene he gives 
us Minnie Hanson’s dream in which Carrie 
appears amid unmistakable symbols of 
falling and of loss. Two chapters later, her 
“average little conscience,” a confused 
echo of “the world, her past environment, 
habit, convention,” debates her changed 
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situation. According to the world she has 
failed, but this voice is “never wholly con- 
vincing”; her conscience, says Dreiser, 
““was no just and sapient counsellor, in its 
last analysis.” We recall that what Huck 
Finn thinks to be his conscience is the 
same compound of convention and public 
opinion, and it is an equally unsatisfactory 
counsellor in his debate over stealing Nig- 
ger Jim out of slavery; when he thinks he 
is defying conscience he is in reality ignor- 
ing conventional mores in favor of a 
higher ethical position. Carrie Meeber, per- 
haps equally unconscious of what she is 
doing, simply stops worrying, and Dreiser 
resolves her debate with a single sentence: 
“The voice of want made answer for her.” 
Here is a refusal to see the problem in 
moral terms, yet the earlier dream symbol- 
ism hints at an unconscious assumption 
that wrong is an ethical reality, for all 
Dreiser’s surface bravado. 

The scene of Hurstwood at the safe 
(Chapter XXVII) offers another instance 
of Dreiser’s ambivalent attitude. Is free 
will operative, or is Hurstwood a victim of 
chance? It is only by accident that the safe 
is left open and that it clicks shut while 
the money is in his hand. If this were all, 
Dreiser’s position would be clear. But he 
has been at pains to sketch the gathering 
crisis in Hurstwood’s life and to show that 
the saloon manager is in large measure re- 
sponsible for the “tinder-box” situation. 
Moreover, that Dreiser should have felt it 
necessary to fuddle Hurstwood slightly 
with drink suggests that the author as- 
sumes the reality of ethics and ethical 
responsibility, for extenuating circum- 
stances are irrelevant if man is merely a 
creature of fate. Finally, it is an act of will 
when Hurstwood removes the money and 
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toys with it, while a kind of medieval de- 
bate between the voices of ethics and desire 
fills his mind. The scene is dramatically 
effective because the motivations are 
complex and even conflicting; but what 
Dreiser can render in action he cannot 
relate consistently to his philosophical 
assumptions of human behavior. 

Least satisfactory of all is the motiva- 
tion for Carrie’s surrender to Hurstwood 
(Chapter XXVIII) after she realizes that 
he has deceived her. She has a capacity for 
indignation, but Dreiser inexplicably per- 
mits her strong thoughts to go unspoken, 
so that we are never allowed to see how 
she comes to accept Hurstwood on his own 
terms. Dreiser’s comments on her en- 
feebled will and her tendency to drift are 
not sufficient substitutes for detailed dem- 
onstration; we feel that he has blacked 
out rather than face a problem which he 
had dodged once before in Carrie’s sur- 
render to Drouet. 

In all three of these episodes involving 
vital moral decisions Dreiser shows that his 
acceptance of an amoral universe is not 
thoroughgoing. He is not really comfor- 
table in throwing over the conventionali- 
ties he presumes to scorn. Despite his 
assumption that there is nothing wrong 
with Carrie’s violation of sexual taboos, 
he is actually quite prudish in presenting 
erotic situations. Problems of right and 
wrong may seem to him to have no mean- 
ing, yet he is clearly preoccupied with their 
stubborn reality. The Titan, The “Gen- 
ius,” and An American Tragedy are far 
more rigorously organized around Dreis- 
er’s deterministic concepts than is Sister 
Carrie; it is, in fact, a transitional work 
with many overtones of inherited fictional 
convention. The dilemmas of Dreiser are 
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as striking as those of his characters, but 
the cumulative power of story overrides 
the inconsistencies of his thought. 


THERE WERE good reasons for Henry 
James’s dislike of the omniscient point of 
view in a novel: it made a puppeteer of the 
novelist, he felt, and it prevented the 
establishment of a “central consciousness” 
through which the dramatic action could 
be filtered. With Dreiser neither of these 
objections has much weight. He views the 
novel scenically, but he counts on matter 
rather than manner to carry him along. 
Thus he does not hesitate to comment and 
interpret, even though, as we have seen, 
his ideas are not congruent with their real- 
ization in action. As the all-knowing 
author he shuttles back and forth from the 
mind of one character to another, often 
with weak effect, especially when his in- 
tentions are ironic and the lack of subtlety 
is noticeable, as in his treatment of the 
Hurstwood family. He is unconcerned 
with the problem of maintaining a consis- 
tent “distance” from his characters, but 
such indifference may be a source of great 
emotional power in the novel. For when 
he stands apart to view Carrie, Drouet, or 
Hurstwood authoritatively he evokes the 
paltriness, naiveté, and self-deception of 
the human kind, but in his sympathy for 
their plight he achieves that “brooding 
pity” which has struck so many readers. 
More commonly, however, he tries to cap- 
ture a sense of subrational, instinctual 
urges which baffle understanding yet give 
dimension and immediacy to his portraits. 
Even when his interpretation is fumbling 
or pretentious, Dreiser is saved by the 
dogged sincerity with which he builds up 
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the mass of behavioral detail into an im- 
pressive architectural whole. 

It is easy to find fault with Dreiser’s 
style. His dialogue is often wooden, his 
descriptive writing flat and monotonous. 
He is likely to be lamest when he creates 
a brief “symptomatic” scene suggestive 
of others unwritten (Hurstwood in the 
theater lobby before Carrie’s debut; the 
Hurstwoods at breakfast; Carrie breaking 
in as a New York chorus girl). Contem- 
porary cvitics complained that his own 
wclorio. diceion was too close to the col- 
loquialisms ct his dialogue, and objected to 
the lack of “literary” tone in nobby, dress- 
suit affair, truly swell saloon. But these 
echoes of current usage bother us much 
less today than the arty attempts at ele- 
gance which give us such language as tem- 
ple of gastronomy, tonsorial treatment, 
amenities of the married relation, the ren- 
dition ran on in this wise. In the same vein, 
it would be interesting to study the meta- 
phoric language of chapter titles, where 
portentous words like magnet, forces, 
knight, ambassador, and elfland invest the 
mundane with an aura of splendor; the 
choice of imagery appropriate to a costume 
romance is especially revealing. Dreiser’s 
stylistic difficulties suggest a basic insecur- 
ity, no doubt related to his hit-and-miss 
education, the miscellaneous character of 
his reading, his experience as a journalist 
— all calculated to superimpose conflict- 
ing ideas of language upon the nonliterary 
American vulgate which was his primary 
resource. His solution of the problem was 
to use everything, with little sense of dis- 
crimination. His verbal control is best in 
conversations between Carrie and her men, 
worst when he is ruminating. Ultimately 
language is a key to the clarity of his 
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vision, and we may be pardoned if we trust 
him less as a discursive sociologist and 
philosopher than as a dramatic artist. 

In evaluating Sister Carrie it is vital that 
we remember what Dreiser has assumed 
about his characters. None of them have 
strongly-developed powers of reasoning, 
and Carrie particularly is a creature of 
instinct. Hurstwood’s substantial position 
(Dreiser has somewhat exaggerated the 
affluence of a saloon manager) is essen- 
tially that of an actor playing a role; the 
trappings that make him initially impres- 
sive and successful are part of the milicu, 
not of the man. Of the three, Drouet is the 
most consistently amoral: his desires and 
appetites happen to suit his personality, 
and being insensitive to the limitations of 
his rather vegetable existence he floats 
along, untouched by experience. Given 
persons of no heroic potential, we cannot 
expect high moments of altruism or re- 
nunciation; we cannot properly ask that 
the novelist be committed to illustrate 
principles of self-control and firm moral 
responsibility. At one time Dreiser tenta- 
tively entitled the novel “The Flesh and 
the Spirit,” as if he wished the biblical 
overtones to emphasize the reality of 
human weakness even when unaccompan- 
ied by villainy. But aspirations of the 
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spirit are real, too, and Dreiser’s double 
vision, reflected in many of his two-part 
chapter titles, indicates that a side of his 
nature rebelled against accepting a futili- 
tarian philosophy. In this light we can 
understand the influence of Ames on Car- 
rie, and can see why the vaguely formu- 
lated “call of the ideal” leads us to the 
wistful mood of the closing scene. 

Sister Carrie, the rebellious book of 
1900 which was so long in finding its 
audience, has now become a classic. Its 
limitations are real, but Dreiser’s power 
of drama and characterization is great 
enough to transcend the rhetorical flaws 
and ideological inconsistencies of the 
novel. After several generations the anti- 
heroic, as an antidote to saccharine whole- 
someness, has become so commonplace that 
the modern reader may find Dreiser lack- 
ing in boldness. Perhaps it is just as well. 
By cushioning the shocks he fixes our at- 
tention on those aspects of human ambi- 
tion — those basic drives for comfort, 
money, power, position — which a ma- 
terialistic society esteems today as yester- 
day. If his characters are being tested, so is 
the society out of which they spring. In 
these terms Sister Carrie continues to 
speak to us as a perennially contemporary 
novel. 
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The Hunt 


WINSTON BODE 


CARL DROVE his mother out to the ranch 
that December afternoon. The house had 
a winter shut-down look about it with the 
dead grass out front when they drove up. 
His grandfather and Emil were out back 
burning a dead goat. They were raking 
chips over the carcass, and the rich blue 
smoke was curling up through the bare 
branches of the pecan trees. 

Carl got out, wooden-feeling. Saturday 
night was coming on, and after dark the 
kids would start driving around town 
with their dates, and filing into the movie, 
seating themselves in twos and fours then, 
with the boys from one group laughing 
and saying “Pssst!” to somebody in an- 
other group, and the girls from that group 
turning stiffly, half looking back, smiling 
and their eyes expectant, and then every- 
body enjoying whatever joke it was. And 
this going on all through the movie, but 
with the couples beginning to settle back 
and hold hands there in the dim light 
before the screen as the show went along. 
Afterward there would be all the horsing 
around at the drive-in. Then the mysteri- 
ous, sweet, exploring part of the evening, 
parked in the stillness. 

But Carl had had no date, and he had 
said to his mother, “You want to drive 
out to the ranch? I might do a little hunt- 
ing or something.” 

“Yes, we could do that,” she said, in one 
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of their moments of unity when he took 
the lead and she was pleasantly co-opera- 
tive. They were usually in accord on 
things concerning the ranch. And so they 
had driven out, he at the wheel, she chat- 
ting or looking somberly out at the bare 
landscape. 

Now he stood and stared at the dead 
grass in the front yard. His grandfather 
had burned it off as he did every winter. 
There was no sun, but hanging over the 
yard was a sleepy brightness. The front 
door slammed, and his grandmother came 
out. Her black eyes were stern and her 
mouth serious as she searched the car. 
Then she saw it was just Carl and his 
mother, and not company, and her face 
softened and she let herself down the front 
step, favoring her bad leg. 

She stood at the gate, erect and plump, 
while they got their things out of the car. 
“My, I’m glad to see y’all,” she said. She 
had a small curved mouth and, smiling, 
she said, “Carl, old Emil’s just been dyin’ 
for you to come out and hunt with him.” 

Her fresh rasping voice was a tonic. 
Carl went through the gate first and she 
shook his hand. “Go on in, Carl,” she said, 
and she patted his arm. Walking up the 
walk Carl smelled the wintry choking 
smell of the chimney smoke. On the porch 
the roots for the fireplace were piled high 
in the box, and all around the ranch hung 
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the calm of a dry December afternoon. 
From out under the trees where a young 
Hereford was clomping awkwardly in a 
wood salt trough, the sound its hooves 
made carried plainly in the clean air. Carl 
pictured the fleet, stealthy ringtails mov- 
ing through the pasture, and the idea of 
hunting began to work in him. 

In the living room, his grandmother 
hadn’t turned on the lights. A fire was 
burning brightly in the fireplace and the 
flames were reflecting in the gold of the 
picture frames on the mantel and on the 
shiny linoleum. 

“Good night!” his grandmother said, 
sitting away from the fire. She didn’t like 
things too hot or too cold. “I don’t know 
what made George build up such a fire! 
I just wanted a little one in here to take 
out the dampness.” She folded her apron 
and placed it on her knee. “Well, Carl,” 
she said. “Tell me all the news! Been busy 
with school this week?” She turned to his 
mother. “You know, I’ve been so lone- 
some this week I didn’t know what to do. 
Couldn’t hear from anybody...’d you 
get a letter from Geneva? ... No sir, not 
a line!” 

Late in the afternoon, Carl walked 
around to the side of the house, and look- 
ing west, watched the drained-out winter 
day. Faint swirled clouds trailed off into 
the sky, washed by distant silent winds. 
Off in the pasture, with the shadows deep- 
ening in the trees and the dampness set- 
ting in, a Hereford gave a mournful call, 
starting low and rising high. Looking 
down the road that took the clean sweep 
around the field in the dusk, Carl thought 
of the kids in town. In a way hunting was 
not what he wanted at all. 
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THEY ALL saT under the bare bulbs at the 
supper table, eating. The light was glaring 
on the big white tablecloth and the china 
bowls. There was the warm smell of hot 
biscuits and fried pork. The flour gravy 
was steaming. Carl’s grandfather was busy 
with his plate, eating mustard greens with 
corn bread left over from dinner. He had 
made several swipes at his silky hair with 
a brush and hobbled in to the table in his 
socks. His face was very red and healthy 
looking. He was about to pour some pep- 
per sauce on his greens. “Carl,” he said, 
chewing and holding the stopper care- 
fully out of the bottle, “don’t you want 
some of these greens? Make pretty good 
eatin’.” 

“No, I don’t believe so,” said Carl. He 
didn’t feel like eating. 

Carl’s grandmother rose quickly with a 
bowl. “Here, Carl! Let me get you some 
more meat. You haven’t hardly eaten a 
thing!” 

“No thanks, Gram. This is fine, really! 
I’ve had all I want.” 

Supper was over, and Carl’s grand- 
father had his elbows on the table now, 
holding a cigarette close to his face. Smoke 
was curling around his head. He turned to 
Carl politely. “You say you think you 
all’ll take a round tonight?” It always 
got Carl how simply his grandfather could 
look you straight in the eye. 

“T imagine we will,” Carl said. The bugs 
were flicking around the globes in the 
ceiling. His grandmother and mother 
were talking steadily. “...Papa and 
Douglas took some lambs to Junction 
Wednesday, and Edna Bea brought her 
washing down. We put out a big load.” 
“Well, I guess you have been busy. How’s 
your eye been this week?” His mother was 
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sitting sideways at the table nibbling as 
she always did after a siege of migraine. 

His grandfather turned to Carl, look- 
ing serious. “Carl, I imagine over yonder 
in those live oaks around the windmill 
ought to be a pretty good place to hunt.” 

“We might just try over there.” 

Carl’s grandmother turned to them. 
“Those dogs should hunt good. I didn’t 
give ’em a thing to eat all day. I kinda 
thought you might drive out.” 

Carl’s mother looked at him with her 
brown sad eyes. Her wide mouth had a 
faint smile at the corners. He always wel- 
comed the kind mildness that came over 
her at the ranch. “You'd better wear your 
boots if you go out,” was all she said. “It’s 
pretty damp.” 

Carl stepped out of the back door of 
the ranch house. The screen gave a soggy 
slam. Everything was quiet and closed-in 
in the fog. The back yard smelled like 
soap from the washhouse. Here and there, 
moisture was dripping from bushes onto 
leaves on the ground. It was so quiet it 
seemed like something was going to hap- 
pen. Carl went in the washhouse hunting 
the ax. It was warm in the low room, and 
when he moved the flashlight rocked the 
walls with shadows. A hoe handle fell with 
a crack. Then there was a muted scuttling 
and Carl was staring wildly with his neck 
on fire and his ears buzzing with fright 
at the half-grown brindle cat surging into 
view, clawing the side of the tin wash- 
house, trying to get out, and, finally, with 
a bump, racing out the broken window 
and loping untamed into the orchard. 

Carl looked for the ax at the woodpile. 
He didn’t find it there and he walked back 
in the dark to look for it in the yard. As 
he approached the back gate, a damp wind 
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blew in from the south, cooling his cheek 
and singing in his ear. “A wind from the 
south,” said Carl to himself, writing it. 
Coming in flowing from off the stubbled 
fields, it seemed to carry a message. Was 
it some word about the people now sleep- 
ing in the sad small towns to the south 
of the ranch? It struck the first note of a 


low-keyed pitying theme. 


“A wind from the south...” Carl felt 
as if somebody had already written it, and 
this was the wind the writer had meant. 
He tried to picture the “south,” seeing it 
as a lush green land lying to the south, 
held in the same misty light that filled 
the sky overhead. Then the word God 
loomed in Carl’s mind, and he listened, 
trying to find the voice of God in the 
faint wind in his ear. He wondered if the 
wind carried a warning about hunting. 

“Carl!” 

His grandmother was standing in the 
back door, propping the screen open with 
her body and holding something for him 
to come take. The light from the kitchen 
was pouring through the door behind her 
onto the back porch, onto the milk pans 
hanging on nails, and made her gray hair 
flame white with a halo. 

“Gram, you didn’t have to do that!” 
Carl said, breaking into a run. Her kind- 
nesses were outrageous, but he always ac- 
cepted them, and scolded her as a for- 
mality. 

“Here, take this,” she said. “You all’ll 
be hungry ’fore you get back.” 

She handed him a clean brown paper 
sack that was spotted with grease and 
twisted hard at the top. “I put you a piece 
of pickle in there,” she said. “And there 
was one piece of cake left over. You and 
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way you think you all’ll go?” She took his 
hunting judgment as a matter of course. 
All the women in her family did that. 

“Grandpa said we might find some- 
thing in the west pasture.” 

“Yes, I'd go over there, Carl! He rode 
over to the windmill the other day to put 
out some salt, and he said those hollers 
were just full of signs!” 

Carl thought of the quiet animals 
moving in the woods. His grandmother 
looked at the fog. “You got a good night 
to hunt,” she said. Her voice was clear and 
appraising. She was like a small general. 
“They say the dogs can hunt better when 
it’s damp.” Then she said, “I heard Mrs. 
Stevens on the line while ago. She said 
Harv and L. C. were out tonight with 
their dogs.” Carl’s insides warmed. He 
forgot the town part of his life and 
thought of himself as living only at the 
ranch. 

“That right?” he answered, using the 
flat, rancher’s voice. He could smell the 
roasted odor of the goat horns on the fire 
at the woodpile. 

His grandmother said, “You know, I 
believe it’s got a little colder since supper.” 

“T believe it has too,” said Carl. He was 
speaking with new openness. “I was notic- 
ing while ago, I believe it’s clearing off in 
the north.” 

“I bet we have another old norther be- 
fore mornin’!” 

Carl hoped it would come. He liked be- 
ing on the ranch, where you watched 
every weather change, and were close to 
it, and it made a difference if it rained or 
turned cold. 

“Course, it’d be good if the hunters 
could get a cold spell,” his grandmother 
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said. “The deer have been layin’ up in 
this warm weather.” 

Carl hoped for a bitter bright morning 
with the air chapping your face and the 
sun shining coldly off the frost on the 
grass. 

“Brr! Carl, I’m gonna have to get by 
the fire.” His grandmother was holding 
her bare arms together close. Her teeth 
were chattering. “I sure hope you can get 
something.” 

“Well, we'll sure give ’er a try.” Carl 
moved toward the gate, carrying the .22. 

“You just sleep as late as you want to, 
and I'll fix your breakfast whenever you 
get up.” 

“Well, you needn’t do that! You get 
on in.” 

“Well, good night then!” 

“Good night.” 

His grandmother hurried into the 
kitchen in her apron and long dress with 
the short sleeves and she pulled the door 
to behind her. It shut with a glass-rat- 
tling slam. 

Emil was coming around the corner of 
the chicken house, the coal-oil lantern 
blinking at his side. He was bundled up 
in his army coat and taking brisk short- 
legged steps. The dogs were with him. 
Every now and then a tail switched 
through the lantern’s glow. 

Emil came nearer, and Carl saw the 
dogs going down in front of him, whining 
with joy. Then the dogs saw Carl and 
broke away to him. Zipper, the long- 
haired gangling collie, licked him in the 
face, blowing her hot breath on him. 
Bingham, the German shepherd in his 
prime, kept circling and panting and 
jerking his head toward the fence. 

“Oh, you’ve got the ax,” Carl said to 
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Emil. Emil was carrying the cedar ax with 
the big flaring blade and short handle. 
Carl was glad they were taking it. It was 
like a woodsman’s ax. 

“You got some shells?” Emil asked. 

“I found two or three.” 

Emil rolled some shells out of his hand 
into Carl’s. “I have these at the house,” 
Emil said. The shells had been in his 
pocket, and dirt and lint had collected on 
them. “I try to kill me a rabbit,” he said. 

The dogs were waiting at the fence. 
They saw Carl and Emil were coming 
then, and they looked at the top 
board once, and jumped. Bingham went 
over smoothly, hardly touching; Zipper 
bumped her shaggy lean back legs. 

Carl and Emil walked side by side 
down the wagon road. It was quiet and 
you could hear the popping of their khaki 
pants and their footsteps on the hard 
ground. They were moving in the circle 
of light from the lantern Emil carried. 
The lantern was creaking. Ahead of them, 
the dogs were running from bush to bush, 
sniffing as they went and lifting a leg 
now and then, then moving on. Carl’s feet 
felt springy in his lace boots and he spat 
once, country style. Out in the darkness 
where the goats were bedded down there 
was an occasional snort. Zipper came up 
panting. “Go git ’em!” said Emil. 

Back at the house, the one window was 
bright. 


“mY LEG sure hurt me this night,” said 
Emil. A bunch of them had been out 
shooting rabbits in a field one Sunday 
when he was a boy. The gun had gone off 
and he had been shot in the leg and he had 
limped ever since. It seemed to Carl he 
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would have to rest the leg sometime, but 
he never did. 

The big spreading collar of the army 
coat that was too big for him came up 
around Emil’s face. He had big sleepy eyes, 
and he wore an old gray once-expensive 
felt hat that had a broad light band. He 
cocked the hat on one side of his head, and 
turned it down in front and back with a 
kind of debonair French touch. Emil was 
small and somewhat slumped, and he had 
a hooked nose. He carried his limp off 
well, and you hardly ever noticed it— 
partly because he was so wiry and buried 
in his clothes. 

That day, Emil had been cutting 
brush. That’s why he had the ax. It was 
mean wet brush; green brush for the 
goats, and it showered the face and shoul- 
ders with every ax stroke. He had started 
while Carl was still sleeping and he had 
cut brush all day. Then, with night com- 
ing on and the fog beginning to hang low 
among the scrub oaks around the lot, Emil 
had had to come in and milk the cows 
again. Carl had met him at the lot. 

“Emil, you want to take a round to- 
night?” 

Emil had smiled his twisted, shy, kindly 
smile. “You want to go?” he asked. 

He never told Carl he was too tired. 
“Pore old bugger,” his grandmother 
would say. “I guess he does get lonesome. 
Every day he’ll ask me, ‘When Carl he 
come back to hunt?’ He won’t hardly go 
by himself. He could make him some 
money if he wanted to. Some of ’em have 
been getting three dollars for ringtail in 
Fredericksburg.” 

Emil had stopped. “Shine your light up 
there,” he said. He was standing in front 
of a tall dead elm. Near the top was a 
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long limb. It was lined with mounds of 
dried sumac-berry droppings. “Lots of 
ringtail live there one time,” said Emil. 

“Oh, yeah,” said Carl. “I see.” 

Emil pointed to a hole in the trunk. Its 
edges had been worn smooth. “That where 
they go in,” said Emil. 

They walked on in the foggy night that 
was full of skunk scent. They went down 
into a swale and their footsteps became 
muffled in the damp grass. The lantern 
was sending shadows jumping from one 
big oak to the next. The oaks were old, 
twisted, with great trunks, and at the 
bottom some had black, tentlike holes go- 
ing up into them. Carl had walked this 
pasture day after day hunting squirrels 
and setting traps. But he had a feeling he 
had never seen these oaks before. 

Carl and Emil came out of the swale 
and onto a rise. Here the needle grass 
grew in the open country and flint cov- 
ered the ground. A few post oaks stood 
here and there, rotten all the way down. 
Others lay on their sides, hollow logs 
banked with leaves. This was ringtail 
country. 

Carl climbed a hollow tree, Emil push- 
ing him to where he could grab a limb. 
Carl then threw his leg over the limb and, 
hanging upside down, swung himself up 
with a great wrench of his stomach mus- 
cles. He settled himself on the limb, 
breathing hard. He threw a match down 
the hollow trunk. It flared briefly on the 
smooth bed of leaves, then went out. 
There was no ringtail. Carl jumped to the 
ground and picked up the .22 from 
against the tree. The sweat was cold in- 
side his scarf and he was feeling good. 

It was colder now as they moved along 
the spine of the ridge, and their breath was 
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fogging the air. The hunt was on for Carl. 
The dogs were gone, and he kept waiting 
for one of them to bark. The stars were 
‘out. It was quiet, and as they walked, he 
and Emil occasionally kicked a flint rock 
tinkling against another one. Each time, 
Carl would stop and listen, holding his 
breath and hoping the rock hadn’t cov- 
ered up the sound of a bark. 

Then they were out of the ringtail 
country, and the dogs hadn’t barked, and 
they were walking down a goat path 
through the scrub shinoak, dodging the 
whipping limbs. Carl’s hopes had fallen. 
Then an animal was coming through the 
leaves with a loud threshing. 

“What's that?” Carl asked. 

They were watching the brush when 
Zipper burst through, waving her tail and 
panting hugely. 

“Damn dog!” said Emil. “Go hunt!” 

It was a gamble now when you went 
out to hunt. The varmints had thinned 
out on the barren dry Edwards Plateau 
in Carl’s day, and you could hunt all night 
without finding a coon or ringtail. You 
never knew if you would succeed, and it 
made Carl blue when he hunted. 

Then Carl heard Bingham. He barked 
once sharp and clear in the cold air, then 
he barked again, tearing it out of his 
throat. He was on the side of a hill. He 
had something. 

Zipper was still with Carl and Emil, and 
her ears went up when she heard Bing- 
ham. Then she gave a low “woof,” ducked 
her head, and lit out for Bingham, run- 
ning low with her feet pounding the 
ground. Carl started running, too. “Hold 
*im, boy!” he yelled. “Stay with ’im, Bing- 
ham old boy old boy! Go git ’im, Zip- 
per!” Bingham was barking with steady, 
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chopping barks now. Carl was running, 
holding the gun out to keep from falling 
with it wrong, but running too fast, and 
not caring that he was. He was hearing 
himself at the breakfast table: “... just 
about to give up hope. Over there in those 
shinoaks . . . then we heard Bingham 
bark.” 

He ran spraddle-legged into the sumac 
tree lying on the ground and sank into 
the light dead limbs. He gave a laugh at 
the sensation of sinking and rose feeling 
a deep numb pain in his knee where a limb 
had stuck it, and he tripped, dragging the 
whole tree. He got clear and kept run- 
ning. “Hold that son of a gun!” he said. 

Emil was bringing up the rear, the ax 
in his hand plunging forward with every 
careful, hurried step. 

The dogs were under the tree, both 
barking at once. They kept circling, look- 
ing up at something. Bingham whined 
miserably and ducked his head, pacing. 
Then he barked. 

Emil came up. “See him?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Emil started walking under the tree, 
looking. “Shine your flashlight over 
there,” he said. The beam looked dim on 
the leaves. The dogs sat on their haunches, 
beating their tails and looking sharply 
into the tree. They were panting and wait- 
ing. Bingham shut his mouth and got up 
and went around the tree, smelling the 
bark. Then he went back to the same 
place and sat down again, panting and 
looking into the tree. 

Carl shut off the light. He looked for 
the form of the animal showing up against 
the sky. There was no sign of life in the 
quiet dark branches. They looked as peace- 
ful as a painting. Carl saw a black bulge 
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on a slender limb. He turned the flashlight 
on it. Pale green mistletoe bloomed high 
in the beam. 

“Here he is,” said Emil. He was on the 
far side of the tree. He sounded far away, 
yet clear. 

“What is it?” Carl threw the light into 
the tree. On a slender limb, swaying, was 
the ringtail. It was humped up, shaking 
the leaves with its delicate balancing. It 
was hunting a place to jump. It looked 
over its shoulder down into the flashlight 
beam. It gave Carl and Emil a steady 
frightened hateful gaze. Then it began 
turning its small head again, hunting an- 
other limb to go to. 

“You want to shoot him?” asked Emil. 
It was clear he wanted to do it. 

Carl didn’t want to take the chance of 
losing the ringtail. “No, you go ahead,” 
he said. He handed Emil the gun and 
quickly gave him two shells from his 
pocket. Emil bent down with the .22 held 
across his thighs and began to put the 
shells in. He was fumbling, and snuffing 
from the cold. Then the ringtail jumped. 
Carl saw its long feathery tail flying 
through the branches. “Look out!” he 
said, and the dogs were running under 
the ringtail, barking up at it. 

Emil looked up with alarm, still trying 
to load. ‘“He’s headin’ for his nest,” he 
said. Carl threw a rock frantically, but as 
it left his hand the ringtail was already 
jumping gracefully again, heading for the 
next Spanish oak. It landed and the limb 
went down with it, and then the ringtail 
began to climb slowly. Emil was down on 
his knee with the gun up. “Can you hold 
the light behind me?” he said in a strained 
voice. Carl held the light on the gun, at 
the same time keeping the beam of light 
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on the ringtail. Emil sighted a long time. 
Then he lowered the gun and blew out 
his breath. “Son of a gun!” he said. He 
lifted the .22 again and sighted carefully. 
“Can’t see him good,” he said. Carl 
watched the slightly weaving barrel and 
waited for the shot. He felt sorry for the 
ringtail, and wanted to get it over with. 
The .22 cracked in the damp air. The ring- 
tail had been crawling forward, but it 
stopped. 

“You got him!” said Carl, seeing the 
ringtail stiffen. He felt better now that 
the killing was over. The ringtail did not 
die at once. It first began to slip from the 
limb, losing its grip with its hind legs. It 
threshed them in the air, hunching indus- 
triously and trying to regain its footing. 
One hind leg finally caught by a claw and 
hung to the limb a moment, frozen look- 
ing. “Shoot him again,” said Carl. Emil 
stood looking up at the ringtail, still hold- 
ing the gun. “He come down,” he said. 

The ringtail dropped suddenly to a 
lower limb. It coiled around the limb and 
hung on. But it did not have the strength 
to stay and it rolled off like a hoop. Then, 
it dropped straight, lifeless, trailing its 
black and white tail through the branches. 
It hit the ground stretched full length, 
and bounced. Bingham was on it and 
grabbed it in his teeth and began shaking 
it, but Emil took its tail and began to pull 
firmly but delicately, trying to keep from 
tearing the hide. He was kicking Bingham 
in the ribs with Bingham paying no atten- 
tion whatsoever. “Get out!” he said and 
swung the ringtail out of Bingham’s 
mouth and out of his reach, and Bingham 
continued to jump at it methodically and 
without malice. Zipper was circling, too. 

“Get out!” said Emil, and he kicked 
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Bingham a vicious blow in the ribs and 
Bingham grunted, hurt. Carl was sur- 
prised to see Emil kick him that hard. 
Bingham moved away, then came back, 
sniffing at the ringtail as before, but not 
jumping for it any more. 

Emil was spreading the skin where the 
bullet holes were. He had shot the ringtail 
in the head. “Can sew those up all right,” 
he said. The air was full of the cloudy 
musk smell from the ringtail. Carl looked 
at its sharp face. The ears were still erect. 
Carl was surprised how small the ringtail 
looked. It looked like a small intelligent 
cat. While he was looking at the ringtail’s 
face, Emil stuck the animal in his coat 
pocket. The striped tail hung out. 

Emil picked up the lantern and the ax 
and handed the gun to Carl. “You got one 
shell in there,” he said. ““Go git em, dogs!” 
The dogs were smelling the near-by trees, 
eager to hunt. 

“Sic °em! Go find ’em!” said Carl. The 
blood was pumping in his temples. He 
heard his voice, hard and rasping. 


“WHICH Way the house?” asked Emil. He 
was grinning, rolling a cigarette and look- 
ing at Carl out of the corner of his eye. 
There were a million stars out now in 
the cold sky. 

“Well, let me see now,” Carl began. His 
voice was heavy in the quiet. He didn’t go 
on at once. There seemed to be plenty of 
time, standing there heavily clothed in the 
cold. Rays from the quartz rocks came 
and went on the rocky plateau where they 
stood. A spider web shone frosty white on 
a bush. Over at the Johnson place a lone 
dog barked. 

Carl searched the brilliant field of stars. 
He said, “Now there’s the Big Dipper.” 
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Emil held out his hand. “Listen,” he 
whispered. 

Down in a hollow there was a quick 
padding of feet in the leaves. “Bingham,” 
said Emil, still listening. “He hunting 
something.” Then he relaxed and lit his 
cigarette, the flame showing inside his 
cupped hands. He flipped the match away 
with a twist that made it sing to the 
ground. “You know which way is the 
house now?” 

Carl fancied he could feel a pull in the 
back of his head that told him where the 
house lay. “It seems to me it’d be over 
that way,” he said. Emil laughed. “Shine 
your light,” he said. The beam caught a 
row of white-looking fence posts. “There 
Mister John’s place,” he said. Goats on the 
other side of the fence were scattering, 
eyeballs glaring in the light. Carl had had 
no idea they were close to a fence. 

At last Carl and Emil went down into 
the wide grassy draws around the wind- 
mill, into the country Carl’s grandfather 
said should be good hunting. They were 
deep in the pasture, about as far as you 
could go from the house. Emil stopped in 
the middle of a wide flat, put the lantern 
on the grass, and urinated. You could 
scarcely see the flame inside the lantern; 
the globe was thickening with soot. Emil 
broke wind, and grunted with relief. 

“Wonder if those damn dogs go home,” 
he said. 

Carl felt stranded. “We sure can’t do 
anything without the dogs,” he said. They 
still had only one ringtail. “Maybe I can 
find me an old coon with my light,” said 
Emil. They moved up the draw, silent in 
the soft underfooting, Emil leading the 
way. He was fresh and curious, and at 
each big oak he threw the lantern light 
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into the limbs, looking for varmint holes. 
“Some coons been living around here all 
right,” he said. 

The cold had now soaked into Carl’s 
clothes and into his bones. He walked with 
his hands in his pockets and his arms close 
to his sides, trying to move against the 
cold as little as possible. There was no 
moon now and the stars, out beyond the 
trees that ringed the draw, were few and 
dim. It was late. 

They walked on, and up on the black 
wooded hillside a wind passed along the 
high branches of the trees and disap- 
peared. The flame in the lantern flickered, 
nearly going out. Carl watched the ax 
handle moving monotonously up and 
down with every step Emil took. He 
didn’t see how Emil could ignore the cold. 

Carl stepped on a rock and was too 
tired to step off in time, and he wrenched 
his ankle and lurched forward, his legs 
buckling. He righted himself with a 
ghastly grin on his face, saying, this night- 
mare will be over some day. He was spend- 
ing his reserve recklessly. It didn’t matter, 
except for the waste, because his health 
took care of itself at the ranch. It was just 
a matter of hanging on till he hit the 
feather bed. 

He would wake the next morning float- 
ing up to consciousness from deep in the 
loose mattress, not remembering at first 
how he got there. The quilt on the outside 
would be cold to touch and he would see 
the sharp golden sun shining through the 
wooden-frame windows. “Carl!” his 
grandmother would be saying, full of 
energy and well into her morning’s work. 
“Want to get up and eat some breakfast? 
I’ve got some awful nice sausage this 
morning!” 
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Emil said, ““Here’s the road. Which way 
you want to go? You want to hunt a little 
more?” 

““How do you feel?” 

“Hm—might find us a coon.” 

Carl fell in behind Emil. He was numb 
and almost helpless stumbling down the 
no man’s land of the wagon road. But one 
ringtail wasn’t enough to erase all the 
waste. 

The ranch house, with its big shingled 
roof and the dead grass out front, lingered 
mirage-like in his mind. Over and over 
he could hear the faraway Mexican an- 
nouncer saying on his grandfather’s radio 
... “Ekes-eh-keh-enne, Coajuilla, Repub- 
lica de Mexico... Ekes-eh.. .” 

He was shivering violently and steadily 
with the gun caught heedlessly in the 
crook of his arm. It was hard to believe 
things would be so pleasant in the morn- 
ing. He would sit in the sun against the 
smokehouse and skin the ringtail. The air 


would still be cold, but he would be mel- 
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lowly warm sitting there against the 
weathered boards, with the sun’s early 
brightness making him squint. He would 
whittle the piece of apple box to fit in the 
narrow ringtail skin, peeled off fresh- 
looking inside out. The arrow point of 
the board would fit into the head of the 
ringtail, stretching the black-ringed eyes 
into oval shapes. His grandmother would 
limp by carrying a bucket to rinse under 
the hydrant and she would turn, mouth 
coming open and eyes widening. 

“Carl!” she would say. “What a nice 
one—'d you all catch that last night? 
You’re getting to be quite a hunter!” 

The taut blue-tinted hide would hang 
in the smokehouse where the boards were 
loose and the light showed through. The 
breeze would sift through the cracks and 
turn the hide with its black-and-white 
ringed tail. The tail would be bright as a 
“snake there in the dimness, and its fine 
hairs would feather out with the draft. 
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Winter Intervals 


HAROLD WITT 


After such orchards, branches in a fog, 

the next trees misty ghosts of trees before, 
after that blur we’re in with distance gone 
when in the muddy road runs the sudden dog, 
there come those winter intervals of sun — 


a sapphire drip from twigs, and telescoped, 
purple hills so close the tiny pines 

waft hints of scent like summer to our minds, 
the houses have the colors we had hoped, 

the dead dog in the road is brilliant red. 


And when, accompanied by a boy who cries, 
small fist to eye, the man in blue arrives, 
his shouldered shovel has a blade that shines, 
we see his kindness as he grips big hands 
to scoop up what was friendly but won’t wag. j 


Diminished in an orchard, shadow-twigged, 
their figures go so clear we hear their feet 
walk on wetness, smell the petal sweet 

air that’s mustard and oxalis sprigged, 

hear one digging, one sobbing, like a fugue. 


And then again, the cloudy curtains close 

on blossoms and on burials; and birds 

wait in their winter skins for further worlds 
of blue, midsummer clarities like those — 

as we are waiting, in our inner cold. 
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Long Ride to 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


THE Horse I drew was a gray, the saddle 
weather-beaten and warped. None of the 
horses looked well kept. Dan, the Navajo 
guide for whom we had arranged the night 
before, spoke no English and seemed to 
regard the expedition as a variety of in- 
explicable foolishness. He saddled up the 
horses, motioned us to mount, and set out 
ahead of us at a round trot. 

There was Donald, who had traveled the 
entire distance with me and who had re- 
peatedly demonstrated his ability to ac- 
quire unusual acquaintances and strange 
bits of information. There was also a very 
jarge woman of early middle age who 
spent every summer in the Navajo coun- 
try and who traveled alone, carrying in 
the trunk of her car a saddle that must 
have been the only one in the world large 
enough to accommodate her ample pro- 
portions. 

And Dan. Dan is a large, almost obese, 
perhaps nearly elderly Navajo who hangs 
around somewhere on the reservation not 
far from the ranger’s headquarters. Some- 
times he performs odd jobs for the govern- 
ment, but mostly he lives and works as do 
other Navajos unless he gets a chance to 
rent horses and serve as a guide—at a reas- 
onable fee. Like all the other older Nav- 
ajos—and some of the younger ones—Dan 
wears his hair long and done up in a chon- 
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go, a kind of bun, carefully bound with a 
white lace and set low on the neck to per- 
mit the wearing of a hat. The hat itself 
is also almost a uniform among these men. 
Choosing either dark brown or black, the 
Navajo sets the hat squarely on his head 
and studiously avoids any dent or crease 
in the crown. The rest of the garb is likely 
to be ordinary workingman’s apparel, ex- 
cept perhaps for a silver band around the 
hat or a turquoise ring or arm band. 

The first mile and a half of the road was 
on rather level ground and Dan set a fairly 
rapid pace on his good bay. My gray 
proved immediately to be the most refrac- 
tory, stubborn, and hard-gaited animal 
it has ever been my ill luck to bestride. He 
must have had some memory of the trail 
we had to take, for it was necessary to beat 
him steadily along to keep within hailing 
distance of the others. 

Then we slowed and started down along 
the tortuous path Donald and I had de- 
scended and climbed the day before when 
we walked out to Betatakin. It had been 
a rough enough passage on foot, but it 
seemed twice as bad horseback. The small 
holes chipped in stone for steps made for a 
lot of sliding and slipping, and alternated 
at frequent intervals with deep sand. In 
these places the horses made it very well 
by planting their front legs and hunker- 
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ing as they slid perhaps ten feet at a time. 
The rider had only to watch out that his 
legs weren’t caught against the inside 
ledge or his foot against a projecting rock 
in the path. 

It was a long way down to the bottom 
of the canyon, perhaps a thousand feet, 
and it had to be accomplished by cutbacks 
that had our animals almost bent com- 
pletely around. Dust rose and, as the day 
advanced, the sun beat down fiercely. 
As we came to the turnoff for Betatakin, 
Dan led us around to the northwest along 
a still less traveled and more precipitous 
path that was to carry us clear down to the 
creek, invisible from the mesa top, which 
trickled through the center of the canyon. 

When at last we reached the canyon 
floor, it was not to ride along on smooth 
footing but to stay with our horses up and 
down through gullies and cross-washes, 
deep sand, and rounded boulders. About 
six miles out, Dan—who was riding well 
ahead of the rest of us—got off his horse 
and, with his back to us, knelt on the 
ground and bent low. Once, twice, three 
times he prostrated himself to the west. 
Donald, riding beside me, wondered aloud 
what he was doing. 

“It looks as though he’s performing 
some kind of ritual worship or prayer, 
either to the creek or the premises of the 
ancient people.” 

I agreed. We approached a little apolo- 
getically, not knowing certainly what a 
Navajo might think about having his re- 
ligious observances interrupted by whites. 
The large lady meantime had caught up 
and dismounted, and had begun to make 
similar prostrations. As we arrived, Dan 
straightened, stood up, and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. Bub- 
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bling up through the sand in front of 
him was a spring about a foot in diameter 
and not over three inches deep. Right 
gladly Donald and I joined in the wor- 
ship. 

After filling ourselves at the spring we 
remounted and rode on. All along the 
banks of the creek it was possible to see 
fragments of pottery. Here and there a 
broken mano or metate had been washed 
out of the ground. Charcoal of unknown 
age broke through the covering of earth 
here and there. Everything one saw told 
of relatively heavy habitation far in the 
past where now no life was to be seen. 

That canyon should have been a good 
place to live. The creek ran clearly through 
the middle of the canyon floor. At first on 
one side and then the other, as the creek 
meandered over the canyon floor or the 
stone walls retreated, little willows and 
other trees and shrubs grew vigorously. At 
intervals flat areas of perhaps two or three 
hundred yards in both dimensions allowed 
space for the planting of corn or beans 
or squash. From all sides, except along 
the course of the canyon itself, there was 
protection by sheer red stone walls that 
must rise six or seven hundred or even a 
thousand feet. 

And apparently at one time, about six 
hundred or so years ago, the canyon did 
support a fairly heavy population. Kiet 
Siel and Betatakin were both good-sized 
settlements, and between the two there 
was evidence of early man, living either 
in smaller pueblo dwellings or along the 
canyon floor without apparent shelter. In- 
deed, the observations of sherds and 
broken kitchen implements along this 
ride only added to the impression we had 
formed the day before, that these people 
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had mostly lived in the floor of the canyon 
and had used their cliff houses only for 
special purposes. Certainly all along the 
other path that led to Betatakin we 
had seen midden-like mounds containing 
charcoal and sherds, sherds that resembled 
those scattered about the cliff ruins and 
that indicated the same culture. 


FIVE MORE MILES we rode, crossing and 
recrossing the little creek I don’t know 
how many times, now riding in the shade, 
plunging down into a ten-foot gulch and 
charging immediately up the other side, 
now riding in the full blinding sun, with 
heat beating at us from the cliffs on each 
side. Then we crossed a particularly deep 
and rough gulch, riding along the bottom 
for a hundred yards; after we careened up 
the steep side, brushed through a thicket, 
and emerged onto an elevated sandy flat 
area perhaps half a mile long and a quarter 
wide, there in the cliff hung Kiet Siel, 
some forty feet above our heads. 

Its similarity to Betatakin was apparent 
at once. The cliff side had either fallen or 
been washed into a shallow cavern in the 
shape of a bandshell. In the floor of it the 
ancients had constructed their dwellings. 
Like those at Betatakin, the walls at Kiet 
Siel were plumb and the angles square. 
The stone of which the walls are built are 
partially shaped and laid in rather good 
courses, the roofs are flat—or were, for 
nearly all of them have fallen or been 
burned away—and the houses run to two 
and three stories in height. Because the 
stone is the stone of the cliffs, one has al- 
most to look twice to see the buildings 
themselves. But there they are, beautifully 
preserved—except for the roofs, which 
had been constructed of poles and over- 
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laid with a kind of matted bark—flush 
with the front wall of the cliff and creep- 
ing back to the wall of the shallow cavern. 
Above them the cavern wall slowly and 
smoothly arcs outward till it meets with 
the cliff face and then soars upward an- 
other hundred or more feet. 

The entire place is as serene and silent 
and beautiful as a deserted cathedral; it 
arouses comparable emotions. But more, 
for Kiet Siel on a grander scale than Beta- 
takin seems to cry out the futility of 
man’s effort to create a good life. The 
paralyzing thought that grasps one is the 
tremendous amount of human effort that 
went into the construction of so large a 
place, with tools primitive beyond our 
belief, and in the face of the sheer ob- 
stacle of the lower cliff itself. And all of 
this had to be abandoned after an occu- 
pancy of about a hundred and fifty years. 

We dismounted, shared with Dan the 
small amount of food we had brought 
along, and then set about exploring. All 
along the bottom of the cliff is a talus 
slope of very loose composition that con- 
tains ashes, charcoal, sherds, fragments of 
manos and metates, and occasional other 
oddments like corncobs and bits of bone. 
The Department of the Interior has pro- 
vided visitors to Kiet Siel with a stout 
wooden ladder that enables one to climb 
up to the floor of the cavern where the 
buildings are set. It’s a stiffish climb of 
perhaps forty feet, and one is well winded 
by the time he reaches the top. Along the 
way up, the climber can see tiny hand- 
holds and footholds pecked out of the 
cliff’s face. These were the steps by which 
the Kiet Sielers made their way to their 
beautiful building. 

A circular kiva lies just at the side of 
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the ladder, and beyond it one enters a 
path that wanders behind the main row 
of buildings, a path littered with cobs 
about three inches long, and also with 
sherds and manos like those at Betatakin. 
Signs of fire are all about—roof poles are 
burned through and fallen, and the roof 
of the cavern is intensely blackened—but 
the walls of the houses are largely free of 
soot. Entrance to the various rooms is 
from the back, through doorways so small 
that one can get in only on hands and 
knees. The rooms themselves are often 
not over six feet square, while some are 
smaller. 

On the rear wall of the cavern there are 
traces of earth colors, and here and there 
figures can be dimly seen, outlined in red 
or ochre. Just below one group of these 
paintings are three hands painted on the 
wall in yellow, with the color and outline 
perfectly preserved. These hands are no 
larger than those of a ten-year-old child, 
but they may well be the outlines of the 
hands of the painter himself. 

For if one can judge from skeletal re- 
mains in the museums at Santa Fe and 
Flagstaff, the people of Betatakin and 
Kiet Siel must have been small and lightly 
formed. Perhaps this slightness of build 
was the result of centuries of iron rations. 
The skulls of adults and aged persons can 
be grasped easily in the hand; many of 
them show evidence of advanced and 
severe dental and gingival diseases. It 
would be a fair estimate that the average 
adult may have been four feet or a trifle 
over in height, and may well have weighed 
not over eighty pounds. 

The culture was neolithic. As potters 
the Kiet Sielers were rather proficient, 
understanding the use of slips and the 


techniques of firing. They also wove from 
grass and reeds, were reasonably skilful 
farmers and hunters, and evidently were 
good builders. Their tools were of polished, 
carefully chipped stone, and of bone or 
antler. 

On the little flat below us Dan was 
making signs that it was time to start 
back. Reluctantly we left, knowing that 
in all probability we would not visit Kiet 
Siel again, fearing that we might never 
again experience quite the same sensations 
of awe and pity and sorrow we had felt 
upon finding thus abandoned a most ex- 
cellent handiwork of man. 

Donald, with a generosity I shall never 
forget, offered to trade horses for the ride 
back. And we were on our way again, up 
and down the same gullies, crossing the 
creek time after time. For me certainly— 
and probably for the others—it was a 
pensive ride. There were many ideas and 
impressions to be sorted out, fitted to- 
gether, weighed and tested. 


FOR ONE THING there was the question 
of the way these people had lived. One 
who had exhausted himself climbing a 
good ladder from the little plain to the 
cliff dwelling itself could not readily as- 
sume that the inhabitants went up and 
down by their little toe holds several times 
daily. The expenditure of time and energy 
would have been far too great for people 
whose energies were already strained to 
the utmost to provide their simplest needs. 
The size of the rooms, the absence of air, 
the perpetual half-light inside would have 
made living there as cramped and con- 
stricted as regular residence in a Pullman 
berth. 

The flat areas along the creek, where 
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these people obviously had raised their 
crops, also showed many evidences of 
human occupancy. It would seem, there- 
fore, much more reasonable to suppose 


that most of the time the people lived 


near their fields, perhaps in very tempo- 
rary shelters, and used their great apart- 
ment house only under conditions of dan- 
ger, either from wandering tribes or 
weather, or of fear. Perhaps, since the 
kivas were up on the cavern’s floor, all 
their ceremonials took place near the 
pueblo, and surely there they kept their 
supplies of corn and other vegetables. 

Returning to the handholds and foot- 
holds up the face of the cliff, one could 
hardly visualize the possibility that peo- 
ple could or would carry on their backs 
or their heads up that difficult climb every 
substance required for all their daily 
wants: wood, foodstuffs, water. And even 
if one assumes that some genius invented 
ropes of some type (which have appar- 
ently never been discovered) , the time lost 
solely in the transportation of wood and 
water would have made daily life in the 
stone buildings almost impossible. There 
would also be the question of enabling 
young children to make the climb, or of 
aiding women with young babies fastened 
to their backs to make three or four trips 
daily up and down. This neglects entirely 
the question of disposal of refuse; but the 
soft, loose talus at the bottom of the cliff 
suggests at least that the cliff dweller was 
content to heave his garbage over the edge. 
At the same time the inference must strike 
one that if a town of such a size had thus 
disposed of all its garbage every day for 
a hundred and fifty years the talus would 
have become so high that the advantage 
of the cliff would have been lost. 
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Then there is the question of why the 
cliff dwellers left a completed and safe 
abode they occupied so easily for so long 
and took to the desert to find other sites 
for settlement. The explanation usually 
given is that about the time of their 
exodus the territory in which they lived 
sustained a long period of unprecedented 
drought. Tree rings apparently authenti- 
cate this hypothesis. As water in the creek 
decreased steadily irrigation—if it was in 
use—would have become impossible. It is 
possible also that as the volume of water 
diminished the stream became increasingly 
polluted (if this is true, no great num- 
bers of burials have been found to support 
it). 

Other factors could also have con- 
tributed to their decision to leave. Cer- 
tainly there must have been predatory and 
less civilized tribes wandering through the 
open country. As drought developed 
these would have had to force their ways 
in to find water. If this is true there is so 
far no evidence of such people of lower 
culture having moved in. It is thought 
that the Mayans had to abandon their 
cities as a result of their milpa system of 
farming, and perhaps the same sort of 
thing happened at Kiet Siel and Betata- 
kin. In addition to the drought it is pos- 
sible the small areas of tillable land along 
the creek were farmed out. For whatever 
reason or combination of reasons, it seems 
that both these large towns were com- 
pletely evacuated at about the same time. 

But even as the thought occurs, there is 
another contradictory thought that sug- 
gests not all of the people may have left. 
Surely some, like Lot’s wife, must have 
looked back many times; surely a few 
must have defied the warnings of the 
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medicine men and the chiefs and elected 
to remain. Again there is no evidence. 
Peoples of more primitive cultures are 
much more cohesive than the groups we 
know. Violation of tribal decision is far 
more difficult for them, particularly when 
that decision carries with it supernatural 
sanctions—and the priests would have 
seen to that. Even so, there are always 
renegades: perhaps it is their few bodies 
that have been found. 


WE CAME to the little spring that bub- 
bles up through the sandbank, and once 
again we drank. The toughest part of the 
ride now lay ahead, for the horses had to 
climb that winding trail with chipped out 
steps, up out of the canyon onto the top of 
the mesa. We tightened the girths and set 
out. When we began the ascent it was nec- 
essary to stop and rest the horses with 
almost every twenty feet of climb. What- 
ever their appearance, those were good 
and tough horses; not one of them fell, 
however much he might slide or stumble. 

Once on top the ride the rest of the way 
to the corral wasn’t bad. The riders were 
about as spent as the horses, and the horses 
certainly did not break into a trot or a 
gallop as they recognized they were near- 
ing the corral. 

As we sat about our fire a bit later, so 
hungry we didn’t wait for our canned 
foods to get more than just warm, the 
chill night of high desert areas came over 
us suddenly. There was no sound except 
the occasional rustle of a small animal 
through the brush or the creaking of very 
gnarled and ancient junipers. Except for 
maybe three other people Donald and I 
were as far from other humans as one 
can get in North America. The land 
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would support no more, where once the 
canyon below must have contained two 
or three thousand people. 

This was the proper time to think of 
the rise and fall of civilizations, but in- 
stead I was thinking of the skulls I had 
seen in Santa Fe and Flagstaff. I have al- 
ready commented upon their small size as 
compared with those of modern Ameri- 
can man. But there was more about them. 
Practically all of them exhibited deforma- 
tion, obviously intentional. We had in- 
quired about them at the museums and 
received the information that the cliff 
dwellers all followed this practice. But 
why? Because, we were told, they thought 
it improved their appearance. This an- 
swer was not satisfactory at all. That after 
a time a group should come to consider a 
flattened skull as beautiful, as opposed to 
the alien with an unflattened head, would 
be natural. But that a group of people, for 
no other than cosmetic purpose, should 
bind boards to the heads of babies to pro- 
duce a deformity seemed unreasonable. 

For if there seemed to me anything 
characteristic of primitive man as far as 
I could read or hear, he was eminently 
practical. His religion served not to satisfy 
his higher impulses and imagination so 
much as to insure his safety and his suc- 
cess in the pursuits upon which his life 
depended. All his symbols, his decoration, 
his ritual centered about the two desider- 
ata of preventing ill fortune and acquir- 
ing good. Therefore, however far back it 
might go, there should be a reason for 
flattening the back of the head. 

So far as I know a head flat on the back 
is not any more comfortable for sleeping 
purposes than a rounded one. Indeed the 
lambdoid flattening (oblique at the pos- 
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terior part of the crown as opposed to 
perfectly vertical) would make it almost 
impossible to lie on the back at all. 

Then a recollection of broad bands ter- 
minating in strings occurred to me. The 
people at the museum called them arm 
bands and said they were to tie objects 
to the back, the band lying across the 
front of the shoulder and the string pass- 
ing backward over and under the arm to 
tie the burden on. The picture of a small 
individual with a heavy burden fastened 
to his back and interfering with the free 
motion of the arms as he reached from 
one handhold to the next obviously 
wouldn’t do. A person who tried to climb 
a cliff with his shoulders and arms ham- 
pered at all wouldn’t do. Moreover, any 
significant weight attached in this man- 
ner would surely tend to drag him away 
from the cliff face, whereas his major pre- 
occupation would be to keep pressed 
tightly against it. 

Obviously primitive man was smarter 
than that. But if they weren’t arm 
bands, what would be more likely than 
that they were headbands? The advan- 
tages of carrying burdens fastened to the 
head as opposed to the back were imme- 
diately obvious. Such a burden would 
constitute no impediment in the use of 
hands or feet. Further, if one wanted to 
carry something fastened to the back of 
his head it would be very convenient to 
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have the head flattened; the stability of 
the burden would be much greater than 
if the back of the head were in its nat- 
urally rounded state. 

In addition to freeing the hands and 
arms, the head burden would avoid the 
mechanical disadvantage of the back 
burden which would tend to pull one away 
from the cliff. On the contrary—and par- 
ticularly with lambdoid flattening—the 
resolution of forces would be such as to 
tend to press him against the cliff. And 
while the force exerted toward the cliff 
would be necessarily small, it would most 
surely be preferable to an opposite force. 
So, it seemed possible that Kiet Sielers 
may have flattened their heads in this pe- 
culiar fashion for quite sufficient mechan- 
ical reasons. This does not imply that the 
cliff dwellers arrived at the process by rea- 
soning from physics, but rather that 
through accident and observation they 
were able to perceive the advantage. 

Presumably from that point on they 
acted like human beings in general. If 
one’s tribe does something in a particular 
way, that must be the right way. If every- 
one in the tribe has a head of a certain 
shape, all other shapes must be ugly. And 
it would be worth a small wager that their 
descendants continued lambdoid deforma- 
tion long after they left Kiet Siel and 
Betatakin and no longer had to inch their 
way up the faces of cliffs. 
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On Being Definitive 


JOE B. FRANTZ 


AS A FULL-TIME HISTORIAN and sometime 
writer I never have had much use for a word 
favored by reviewers, even some of those writ- 
ing for the Southwest Review. That word is 
definitive, which is so often used to describe 
any book-length study which is halfway de- 
cently done. Let me offer a recent personal 
experience in explanation. 

A few years ago I wrote a biography of Gail 
Borden, the man who fathered the modern 
dairying industry a century ago. In my quest 
for Borden material, I stalked the man all the 
way from Texas to Maine and Canada, making 
a nuisance of myself in libraries, in archives, 
and on front porches. The result was a book 
which some reviewers were kind enough, and 
inaccurate enough, to call “definitive.” All 
the material was in. They said so. I thought so. 

But lately I have learned anew that the 
historical writer who thinks he has it all is 
demonstrating his naiveté right out in the 
open. An upstate New York high-school 
teacher wrote the Borden Company that he 
had run across two bound volumes containing 
about 1,500 pages of manuscript letters from 
Gail Borden, and was the company interested? 
It was. It bought them, and in the summer 
sent for me, as a sort of unofficial company 
historian, to come and see what the letters 
contained. 

Now I had known that there were gaps in 
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the Gail Borden story, and in trying to fill 
those gaps I had been told by the Borden 
family that when a carriage house had burned 
several generations ago, a large bloc of family 
and company records had been destroyed. 
Apparently this was a historical fact of life 
with which I was stuck. 

But now these two volumes had turned up. 
And in reading one of them I came across a 
statement by Gail Borden that this was the 
ninth bound volume of letters he had com- 
pleted in the past seven years. We now had two. 
Could it be, I wondered, that some of the 
other seven had somehow survived, too? 

So I set out on a detective hunt, only my 
quarry in this instance was in manuscript, not 
human, form. I got in touch with the high- 
school teacher. Where had he obtained these, 
and had he ever seen others? 

Yes, he had. He had found these two 
volumes six years ago in the living room of 
an old Borden mansion that had been aban- 
doned for a quarter-century. There had been 
a huge pile of junk in that living room, and 
rattling around in search of local history ideas 
for his students he had wandered into this 
house, reached in the junk pile, and hauled off 
these two volumes to show his students. A 
half-dozen years later he had decided that 
maybe the Borden Company could be inter- 
ested. In that junk pile there could have been 
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other volumes, but he had come unprepared to 
take off a haul. 

At the first opportunity a Borden official 
and I went up to the teacher’s town, which 
is in the old stone house, Rip Van Winkle, 
Dutch country just below the Catskills. The 
chances of finding anythirig were slender, for 
we had learned already that in its quarter- 
century of abandonment the old house had 
been a favorite haunt for picnicking fraternal 
groups, for kids who liked to play in forbidden 
spots, and for strays who wanted to get in out 
of the weather. When the teacher had wan- 
dered in, there hadn’t been a windowpane 
left, and apparently the living room had been 
used to roast wieners. 

Besides, the house had been sold in 1951, 
cleaned up, refurbished, and generally made a 
regional showplace by a rather well-to-do 
veterinarian with no interest in history. 

Though we were gloomy about the chances 
of survival, we decided to look anyway. With 
our schoolteacher as guide we struck out, start- 
ing with the veterinarian. He wasn’t home, 
and his wife, though gracious, knew nothing 
about any manuscripts. We sought about the 
neighborhood. We peeked through barn win- 
dows. We asked questions. We asked in farms, 
and we asked in taverns, and we asked in 
shops. 

Eventually the veterinarian came home, and 
we asked him. Somewhat brusquely he said, 
“Oh hell yes, the living room was lousy with 
that stuff—I had it all taken out and burned!” 

Somewhat taken aback, we for some reason 
decided to keep looking. Toward sunset we 
picked up a clue that there was a pile of “‘stuff” 
in what the New York Dutch call a “tack” 
house on a dairy farm run by the veterinarian. 
A tack house is nothing more than a store- 
room in which you place things you don’t 
expect to use any time soon—like the trunk- 
ful of old dresses in the attic. 

We found the tack house, stood on tiptoe, 
and sure enough, in one corner was a pile of 
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old books and papers which just might be our 
historical Holy Grail. But the tack house was 
locked, and night was coming on. After our 
law-abiding instincts vetoed our entering-and- 
breaking instincts, we went back to the 
taverns and blacksmith shops looking for who- 
ever might have a key to the tack house. The 
veterinarian was long gone from the area. 

At dark we found a hired hand with a key 
and entered. Hastily we rummaged, ascertain- 
ing that this was what we thought we were 
looking for. The hired man, of course, had no 
authority to give us the material. 

But the high-school teacher reasoned that 
the veterinarian’s son, a Newburgh lawyer, 
might. Unfortunately, he too was beyond 
range at the time. 

Back to New York we went, wondering 
exactly what was in that pile and whether we 
could get at it. Letters and telephone calls fol- 
lowed, with the result that a week later the 
son invited me to come up and think out loud 
about it. 

Over a kitchen luncheon of tuna fish sand- 
wiches, milk, and chocolate pudding we talked 
about the papers. When his father had or- 
dered the material destroyed, the son had 
quietly gone behind his father’s back and 
managed to get it saved and stored away 
out of sight. (A typical American trick: did 
you ever clean out a closet or attic, only to 
have half the stuff reappear, reclaimed by son, 
daughter, and wife?) 

Could I get the material? On certain condi- 
tions, he said. He would trade with me for 
three autographed copies of my Gail Borden 
biography—one for him, one for a brother 
of his, and one for his father. And the Borden 
Company, not I personally, must pay for the 
books, he insisted. I told him I thought I could 
commit the company that far. 

We drove to the tack house. What we found 
was a half-century collection of a family’s 
library, including agricultural tracts, news- 
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paper clippings, and so on, of no pertinence — manuscript pages of high-level business corre- 

to my cause. spondence dealing with the founding and car- 
But what we also found, and what I brought _rying on of a firm that these days sells close 

back, were forty-eight volumes, including to a billion dollars’ worth of goods a year. 


family albums with Borden pictures I had In addition, scattered correspondence fol- 
never seen before, account books, and most lows the story all the way up to 1912. 
exciting of all, personal correspondence of As far I can tell; there’s no market at the 


Gail Borden and of John Gail Borden, his |= moment for a new biography of Gail Borden. 
younger son and the second president of the _— But if you ever need a new “definitive” biog- 
Borden Company. raphy to replace the old “definitive” biog- 

In all, forty of the volumes contain the raphy I brought out several years back, I have 
correspondence of the two Bordens between the material—285 pounds of it, according to 
1855 and 1891—or for the first thirty-six the shipping authorities—in my office, and I 
years of the company’s existence. They aver- can knock out something that will be as defini- 
age 750 pages each, or better than 30,000 tive as all get out. 


St. Ursula Against the Sea: Galveston, 1900 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, O.S.U. 


THERE WERE many children enrolled on the citizens, Mrs. Joshua Clark, mother of one of 
register of the convent of St. Ursula’s-by-the- the first pupils to be enrolled in the convent 
Sea in Galveston in September, 1900. school, wrote home to her family in Connecti- 


Galveston at that time ranked as one of the cut: 
richest cities of its size in the United States. 


Palatial homes lined the palm-bordered streets, There is nothing natural, familiar, or home- 
and the girls from these homes flocked to the _ish in the appearance of the country, the people 
beautiful Ursuline Academy which had been oF their dwellings. The island “a wary d flat, 
completed just in time for the beginning of 
the first school year in the new century—a consequence of Soule ae foliage. 


: a fitting edifice for the >ffluent background of The houses are mostly low on account of the 
= a the city. high winds, without any chimneys. Kitchens, 
aus Galveston had indeed come a long way from generally, are rough sheds built separate from 


the houses, and every dwelling has a piazza in 
the little frontier town dozing on its island ot Ge 


sand back in the days when one of its earliest We had a bit of a breeze last week in which 
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a frame of a dwelling thirty by sixty feet, 
which had a second story on it, though not 
boarded, was blown down. They never put the 
roofs onto larger buildings here till they get 
poet a part boarded, on account of the 
wind. 


September 8, 1900, dawned with storm 
warnings floating over Galveston Island. Black 
clouds scudded low over the leaden restless 
waters of the Gulf. Out on the campus of St. 
Ursula’s-by-the-Sea, tall palmettos danced to 
the castanets of their clashing leaves. 

But inside the beautiful new academy, 
children and nuns went about their tasks as 
usual, Storm warnings were not uncommon 
along the coastal area. Besides, were they not 
well protected in the fine new brick building 
that with its turreted towers, oriels, cathedral- 
like windows, and imposing facade certainly 
had no equal of its kind anywhere in Texas? 
In addition, there was also the solid brick wall, 
eight feet high, around the entire campus—an 
invincible protection against any water that 
might be blown up on the land. 

This spirit of security within the convent 
reflected the confidence that prevailed through- 
out the city. People went about their business. 
Neighbors visited. Shoppers chatted. Stores 
were kept open and buying and selling were 
brisk as usual. 

The first intimation of serious trouble came 
to the nuns in midmorning. It was a telegram 
from John Schmidt of Nacogdoches, inquir- 
ing about the safety of his daughter who 
was a boarder in the school. This query, how- 
ever, caused no undue alarm. Outside there 
seemed to be no more than a stiffening wind 
with an occasional splatter of rain—nothing 
for anyone to fear. 

By noon the skies had grown more menac- 
ing. Potbellied clouds raced over the island, 
and Reverend Mother Mary Joseph Dallmer, 
Superior at the time, sent word to all class- 
room teachers to dismiss school with the warn- 
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ing to all day-pupils to remain at home for 
the afternoon. 

An hour later, the tempest had grown to 
such proportions that the storm was raging 
at the doors of the convent, straining them 
inward and rattling the windows. When the 
Superior attempted to send a return message 
to Mr. Schmidt, retracting her cheery words 
of the morning, the telephone was dead. All 
lines had snapped. 

The easy assurance of the city, too, was 
rapidly changing into panic. When the last 
train pulled out for the mainland, it was 
loaded to capacity with shaken, white-faced 
passengers fleeing from the island. A short time 
after the creeping engine had inched its way 
across the quivering causeway, continuously 
battered by mounting waves, the structure 
crumpled and sank into the bay. 

The island of Galveston was isolated. 

Now the rain came in earnest. It roared 
down in solid sheets and was flung by the 
wind with almost the force of bullets against 
the convent walls. 

Windows shattered. 

Doors crashed and swung open. 

Water cascaded in from all directions. 

The nuns fought it with buckets and mops, 
but from the beginning it was clearly a losing 
battle. 

Refugees, both black and white, began 
knocking at St. Ursula’s great entrance door. 
The newcomers told fearful tales of houses be- 
ing blown down and of people struggling to 
find safety on higher ground. 

A frightened Negro declared, “Dis heah 
island’s washin’ right through to de bottom 
ob de sea!” And the nuns, seeing white- 
capped waves flooding over paved streets where 
but a short time before there had been horses 
and buggies and flowered gardens, could 
scarcely deny the assertion. 

By five o’clock that afternoon, an unnatural 
darkness had settled on the land. Yet in the 
convent, pale-faced nuns, following the exam- 
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ple of their Superior—“Little Mother,” they 
lovingly called her—continued to go as calmly 
as possible about each duty. Over in the 
kitchen, a good hundred feet from the main 
building, Sisters Anthony and Monica set 
themselves to making pancakes for the hungry 
refugees who were still flocking in. 

In the new academy, which stood next to 
the convent proper, young Sister Clare, seeing 
a minister held back by a hysterical wife from 
returning to get his two children, herself 
plunged into the rising waters to go to the 
rescue of the little ones. The house was just 
across the street, but the way was perilous, and 
Sister Clare had paused long enough to call a 
tall man, a plumber, to accompany her. 

The parsonage, a white frame building, was 
rocking on its foundation when the Sister and 
her companion reached the door. Finding it 
impossible to open, the two rescuers broke a 
window. The Sister entered and handed out the 
children to the waiting man. Then, climbing 
out, Sister Clare and the man, each clutching 
a crying, terrified child, began their fight back 
to safety. 

A hundred times flying debris threatened 
to decapitate them. Through the mad welter 
of wind and water, they saw the home of the 
minister collapse and drift piecemeal out to- 
ward the Gulf. At last, after what seemed an 
eternity of fear, the plumber and the nun 
dragged themselves up the convent steps and 
placed the two little girls in the frantic 
father’s arms. 

Reverend Mother Mary Joseph, seeing the 
destruction around her, gave the signal for 
both children and Sisters to repair to the 
chapel. There all knelt in prayer, while gusts 
of wind rattled the doors and windows. Sud- 
denly the sound of the petitioning voices was 
lost in the crash of splintering glass. The beau- 
tiful art glass window above the door had 
blown in. 

Mother Agnes, directress of the children, 
arose and led her charges to a safer spot. 
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Reverend Mother Mary Joseph placed her 
back against the yielding door, but water 
poured in through the gaping hole where the 
window had been and surged, knee-deep, in 
the chapel. 

With the passing of each moment, the fury 
of the storm grew worse. The great brick wall 
that was supposed to protect the buildings had 
long since been reduced to a mere heap of rub- 
ble buried beneath the waves. Human shrieks 
rang out above the howl of winds and the 
roar of waters. 

The nuns, taking ropes, posted themselves 
at doors and windows and sought to drag in 
the victims of the tempest as they floated by, 
clinging desperately to anything that might 
sustain them: wooden beds, limbs of trees, 
floating timbers. By then, the convent was 
their only hope, for between it and the raging 
Gulf not another house was left standing. 

The same Sister Clare who had rescued the 
minister’s children heard a woman scream. 
By the light of the wax candle in her hand, the 
nun discerned a body being borne away toward 
the sea. Not a moment could be spared if the 
victim was to be saved. 

The Sister dropped the medicine tray she 
was carrying, seized a rope, and, knotting it 
under her arms, leaped into the flood. A few 
stout strokes and she had the woman by the 
hair. Then a dozen eager hands tugged on the 
rope, drawing the rescuer and the rescued out 
of the deadly maelstrom. 

Not long afterward a trunk was seen bob- 
bing and whirling past the windows. The nuns 
succeeded in fishing it out of the waters. 
When they opened it, they found inside a bat- 
tered and bruised expectant mother. Tenderly 
they lifted her out and put her to bed in one 
of the monastery “cells.” Here, half an hour 
later, a new little refugee came into the world. 

Most of the storm victims were already 
stripped naked by the clutching winds by the 
time they reached the protection of the con- 
vent. The nuns distributed their own clothing 
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among the shivering sufferers. When the sup- 
ply of habits and petticoats was exhausted, 
they gave sheets, blankets, empty flour bags— 
anything at all. 

In the dead of night, a terrifying shriek sud- 
denly sounded above the din of the storm: 
“Jedgment Day! Lawd Gawd, Jedgment Day!” 

A gust of wind had ripped the entire north 
wall from the day school where the Negroes 
had taken shelter, and they were stampeding 
into the monastery. 

Men and women sobbed and shouted. Chil- 
dren screamed. High overhead, the rope of the 
bell, “Mary Angela,” broke loose and the deep 
vibrant tones tolled a dirge over the doomed 
city. 

Then it was that Reverend Mother Mary 
Joseph stepped into the midst of the panic- 
stricken mob and with the help of a little sil- 
ver bell attracted the Negroes’ attention. 
“Hush!” she commanded. “God rules! We are 
the children of our Heavenly Father and our 
times are in His Hands. We shall not meet our 
end until He wills it, and if He wills it, then 
it is the best time for us all!” 

She spoke calmly. A silence filled the room. 
Reverend Mother Mary Joseph heard the slap 
of water at the none-too-steady walls. She 
looked thoughtfully at the frightened eyes 
staring up at her. At any moment they might 
all be hurled into eternity. A great pity welled 
up in her heart. Many of these people, she 
knew, had never received baptism in any 
church. 

Briefly the Superior explained the need of 
this sacrament. She quoted Scripture: “Unless 
a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost...” 

When she ceased speaking, a crowd of gray- 
faced Negroes surged forward, begging for 
baptism. 

With the roar of the storm outside in her 
ears, she set about the task. Little Negro chil- 
dren, wrapped in nuns’ petticoats and night- 
gowns, were pushed forward. 
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“I baptize thee Joseph...” reverently but 
swiftly, Reverend Mother Mary Joseph said 
the words as she set about pouring the saving 
waters on each boy’s head, and then she turned 
to the girls. “I baptize thee Mary...” 

Mary and Joseph. They were stock names in 
the Superior’s vocabulary, and no one ob- 
jected. But at last a black mite swathed in a 
sheet stood before the nun. Again she began, 
“I baptize thee Mary...” but at an anguished 
cry from the neophyte she stopped. 

“O, Lady—please! I’se a boy!” protested the 
child in tears, and Reverend Mother Mary 
Joseph smiled. 

Meanwhile, overhead the convent bell con- 
tinued its tolling, and within the monastery a 
second child had been born after its mother 
had been dragged in to safety. 

By this time too the flood waters had risen 
to within four feet of the second floor of the 
building. The refugees could go no higher, for 
the third story had already been demolished 
by the gale. 

Now it was that the Superior picked up a 
small statue which had long been invoked as 
“Our Lady of the Storm” and placed it on the 
steps just above the mounting waves; and 
Protestants and Catholics prayed side by side, 
until at last they saw that the water was no 
longer rising. 

Once the tidal wave began to recede, it went 
quickly. By the end of another two hours, the 
Sisters who had been caught in the kitchen 
were rescued. They had ridden out the storm 
in a huge wooden trough. Once, as they floated 
about in their improvised boat, they succeeded 
in dragging in a man whom they saw clinging 
to the frame of a broken window. Half an 
hour later, they rescued a woman who came 
drifting by the same window. Strangely 
enough, the man and woman were husband 
and wife. 

Shortly after the storm, Reverend Mother 
Mary Joseph wrote to a dear friend in Dallas: 
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My heart’s own Sister, 

I can hardly hold my pen, but I am sure you 
are all anxiety about us. We are safe and alive, 
but that is about all. 

Our beautiful convent home, chapel, every- 
thing—is a fearful wreck. The new academy 
is a place of refuge for crowds of homeless, 
bereaved flood-sufferers. It stands firmly, I 
think, but the odor on the parlor and class- 
room floors is something sickening. The groans 
of the wounded and the sobs of those who 
have lost those dearer than life are heart- 
rending. God help us! 

I do not think there is an undamaged house 
on the island. We are anxious to get our chil- 
dren home to their parents, for it will be 
impossible to think of maintaining a boarding 
school for the present year. The day school is 
a ruin. The north wall is down, making our 
apartments in the monastery distressingly un- 
safe. The kitchen is lying on one side. The 
store room floated God knows where. The 
laundry is a heap of ruins. The stable has 
turned around and is leaning ominously. The 
brick wall is a thing of the past. 

Our yard is filled with debris about fifteen 
feet high. Scores of dead were taken up yester- 
day and laid in our exhibition hall until the 
patrol wagons could make their way here. The 
odor of the putrefying bodies is a terrible infec- 
tion. The orphanage, with all its inmates— 
Sisters about nine and children about ninety 
in number—have been swept into the raging 
gulf. May they rest in peace! 

I never saw such a scene as we were doomed 
to witness the night of our Blessed Lady’s 
Nativity. The howling of the tempest, the 
roaring of the waves, the surging tide rushing 
in upon us, the crashing of the windows of 
the chapel and the academy—I cannot begin 
to tell you what we have been through! The 
General Judgment will hardly be more terrible. 
We waded in water up to our armpits taking 
out the library books and the valuable articles 
on the lower floor, on which the water rose 
at least nine feet, splashing against the ceiling, 
which is cracked and falling on all sides. 

Our refectory tables were washed into the 
adjoining cistern, the cover of which had been 
broken by the falling of the north wall. 

We had given the laundry as a place of 
refuge to the Negroes when the storm first 
began, but when the tidal wave set in, they 
rushed into our house, screaming and howling 
like demented people; so they huddled in with 
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us in the hall between the cells where we 
weamnes and prayed the whole of that awful 
night. 

Our labors and striving of the last fifty- 
three years are a hopeless ruin, but we still 
have a roof over our heads, damaged though 
it be, and no lives were lost in our dear convent. 

The stores have kindly supplied us with 
provisions for ourselves and our poor refugees, 
so we feast on buttered crackers and coffee or 
tea for breakfast, dinner, and supper these 
days. Dishes are scarce, so we live in an emi- 
nently primitive style. Surely the finger of 
God is here, but what He wants us to do is 
a problem which will require much serious 
prayer and consideration. 

We are hearing of scores of our friends and 
acquaintances who have perished in the raging 
billows, and I can not begin to describe the 
misery of the survivors. Well, God rules, and 
He must provide! All the churches of the city 
are lying in ruins except the Cathedral, which 
is badly damaged. Oh, if I could see you what 
a tale of distress I could tell! But enough for 
today! 


Two weeks later, the same nun gave addi- 
tional details of the disaster to another friend 
in New Orleans: 


Great piles of debris are still in our yard. 
Notwithstanding the statement that 219 
corpses have been found on our place alone, 
I am confident that over 150 must still lie 
there. Yesterday, over fifty corpses were 
found, and imagine in what condition after 
two weeks of time. They had to be taken piece 
by piece and laid on the funeral pyre in our 
convent yard, and cremated! 

For some days after the disaster, most of 
us were sick and unfit for work, on account 
of the pestilential odor, but every Sister re- 
mained on her feet. Alas! How could we lie 
down, even though the bare floor would have 
offered a rest, when we looked upon that sad 
and desolate throng of humanity whom Provi- 
dence had given us as our wards? 


The city of Galveston was a funeral pyre. 
The convent, though standing, was beaten and 
broken and twisted. Only one room escaped 
undamaged. Nothing but sand and wastes of 
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debris—once proud homes—lay between it 
and the Gulf. Many a day the nuns lacked 
even food, for too soon their generosity to 
others was forgotten. What the future might 
hold for historic St. Ursula’s-by-the-Sea 
could at best be mere conjecture. ““We do not 
know what we can do, except to keep on try- 
ing,” wrote one of the nuns to a friend. 

Their Superior echoed this thought in her 
favorite expression, ““God rules!” 


Disaster shrouded both city and convent. 
The new century, filled at first with such high 
hopes, had brought instead devastating 
tragedy. Yet such was the spirit of those who 
lived on the storm-swept island that, today, 
Galveston stands again, one of the most 
uniquely beautiful coastal centers of the 
land, and the old convent, keeping step as ever 
with the city, is numbered among the leading 
educational institutions of the state of Texas. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


A Sense of History 


a No one but she would fasten in such haste 
A rhododendron bloom upon her dress, 
Cinctured, like passion, at her waist. 
And, so forewarned, | might come near 
Since she had warded off the stress 
Of everything I knew or still might hear. 
This bugest of the roses was a gem 
Which dazzled, as it blinded, what 1 shared with them. 


For they, who might have been the persons of my soul, 
Could see her only in her days of white, 

Historically, as something less than whole, 

And |, with epochs closed, was sure | had them right. 


But out of the book, from stories of the past, 
She shook the centuries from my heart at last— 
We who live so many lives 
. Discount what others keep on guard, 
A courier of time whose word arrives 
When such great closing down has pressed them hard— 
A jewel saved from some dark age, 
Her rose wrote epilogue across the page. 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI 


found ourself in an unguarded moment irre- 
parably committed to making a living out of 
the arts. And then only in a capacity often 
deemed parasitical. 

Somewhat different from most conventions 
is the Southwest Theater Conference, which 
had its eleventh annual session in Amarillo this 
autumn. Although it is but one of the five 
such meetings stimulated in 1947 by the 
then Rockefeller Foundation—-endowed Na- 
tional Theater Conference, it is, by common 
consent, one of the “strongest” and most fruit- 
ful. It is strong because of the attendance it 
procures from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, and Louisiana. It is fruitful be- 
cause 1958 rarely remembers what 1957 has 
done—or cares. 

Then the conference has a custom of locat- 
ing itself alternately on the fringe and in the 
center of the five-state area with the benefit 
of intensive interest on the “fringe,” where 
dwell theater people who can’t manage the 
distant trips. So if the panel sessions on the 
varied phases of playmaking have the sameness 
of a beginner’s course in English, there are 
plenty of beginners with notebooks at every 
meeting, catching the wisdom for the first 
time. 

Topics treated in Amarillo included “Select- 
ing a Repertoire” (Dan Mullin, New Orleans, 
with presiding help from Theodore Viehman, 
director of the Tulsa Little Theater) , ““Home- 
grown Musicals” (Joe Salek, San Antonio), 
“Education of the Playmaker” (Jennie Louise 
Hindman, Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls), “Costumes” (Lee Edwards, Louisiana 
State), “Technical Problems” (Walther Vol- 
bach, Texas Christian University), and then 
almost everything else in a “Quo Vadis” session 
to conclude the meeting, presided over by Paul 
Baker, Baylor University. “Quo Vadis” will be 
recognized as a literary title from that scrip- 
tural phrase, “Whither goest thou.” When you 
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attend these sessions you may have doubt as 
to the direction but none at all as to the 
motion. 

If any theme was to be found in the specific 
discussions it was, of course, that the resident 
theater is the national theater of the U.S.A. 
More encouraging was the uniform de-empha- 
sis of spectacle or stage effect in modern pro- 
duction. Ideas or artistry achieved by simple 
means can furnish the backgrounds of the 
twentieth-century theater, and these are more 
dependent on taste and imagination than on 
budget. 

The Amarillo Little Theater presented a 
reading version of an original play, Dr. C. E. 
Colgate’s The Lion’s Cub; albeit, with a con- 
vincing quota of panoply from the British 
Renaissance. Although it was read and not 
acted, the delegates, numbering around 350, 
fell in love with Dr. Colgate’s script. It was 
in blank verse somewhat more lyrical than 
Maxwell Anderson can achieve, and it dealt 
with the fast footwork of the first Elizabeth 
as Bloody Mary and her cohorts sought to 
entrap her in heresy and treason and send her 
to the block. 

The Eastern New Mexico University drama 
department brought over R. E. McEnroe’s The 
Silver Whistle, directed by R. Lyle Hagan, as 
a good and typical example of standard reper- 
toire activities. There was also a demonstration 
of the Amarillo Junior League’s Children’s 
Theater. 

The Eleventh Southwest Theater Confer- 
ence had, oddly, two hosts, the Amarillo Little 
Theater and Eastern New Mexico University 
at near-by Portales. Near-by, in this region, 
means 125 miles. “Around the corner” from 
the Amarillo Little Theater, headquarters, was 
only six or seven miles. This arrangement, 
however, gave the Eleventh Southwest Theater 
Conference two presidents, Oma Link Rowley, 
Amarillo Little Theater, and Dr. Hagan of 
Eastern New Mexico. It also doubled geniality 
in a southwestern fashion and the welcoming 


address, made by Dr. Floyd G. Golden of 
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E.N.M.U., was in a robust and chafing vein. 

Eugene Mann, public relations officer of 
E.N.M.U., saw to it that the achievements of 
his school were observed. And seen by every- 
body on color slides were the handsome new 
playhouse and imposing music building at Por- 
tales. The E.N.M.U. theater was designed out 
of Amarillo and by the same architectural firm 
that produced the Amarillo Little Theater 
building, a wonder of its kind and one of the 
most usable facilities in the Southwest. 

The Amarillo Little Theater still lives very 
well on an iron-rule system of nonpaid ama- 
teurism. Not that the direction is so amateur- 
ish. The boss of the establishment is Mrs. Oma 
Link Rowley, who has had a background of 
professional entertaining and teaching and has 
devoted herself to much study. She would be 
worth hiring if the Amarillo Little Theater 
paid anybody but the janitor. But for some- 
thing like thirty-one years Mrs. Rowley, wife 
of a successful physician, has participated in 
this theater as either president or managing 
director. Mrs. Rowley is “strong” but not dic- 
tatorial. Some headcracking is necessary if any 
kind of theater is not to perish in indiscipline. 
On the whole, though, her objective is to keep 
the Amarillo Little Theater the foremost and 
all-absorbing avocational activity in Amarillo 
—and the rest of the area, to say nothing of 
strong resident theater trends to quasi-profes- 
sionalism, can all go hang. 

“Don’t throw it away; let us do it,” is a 
slogan she has pounded home. As a result the 
Good Will Industries and Salvation Army lack 
bequests. They get the leavings of the leav- 
ings. On the other hand the Amarillo Little 
Theater has costume and property rooms that 
might suffice for anything from Ben Hur to 
Galsworthy’s Justice. The castoff wardrobes 
and the exhumations from mansion attics have 
been remodeled by skilled volunteer workers. 
They are available to anybody on rental, and 
a tidy sum is realized each year. 

The theater seats more than five hundred, 
rather large for resident drama, but exactly 
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right for its use for conventions and club 
meetings. Mrs. Rowley is responsible for the 
plays but says she directs them only when she 
must. She draws upon regisseur talent at Ama- 
rillo Junior College, the public school system, 
and a pool of skilled nonprofessionals. If her 
reading version of The Lion’s Cub is an exam- 
ple of the standard of speech and expressive- 
ness demanded, then the Amarillo Little 
Theater productions must all be very watch- 
able. 

There are committees galore, for everything 
from lights to paper cups to green-room coffee. 
The widest possible circle of participation is 
sought; and while women dominate, the mas- 
culine element is on hand in numbers. 

The theater is as spacious as the plains on 
which it sits. The stage has a forty-five-foot 
opening and can command a depth almost 
equal. The dressing rooms would accommodate 
the extras in a DeMille picture. The green 
room, with its snack bar, would serve many 
an establishment as a theater itself. One has 
elbow room in the half-block foyer and there 
is no crowding at the refreshment bar. 

The Amarillo Little Theater financed $230,- 
000 for this building, opened in 1955-56. It 
came about through a gift of a building site 
in another part of town, the protest of neigh- 
bors against such a wild institution as a 
theater, the exchange of the property for a 
larger plot in a new and chic residential 
suburb, and then a debt at the bank which 
must be liquidated at the rate of $800 a month. 
No part of this is in default; all payments 
have come out of earnings; there never has 
been a fund-raising drive. 

Of course, if you ask us, the healthy condi- 
tion of the Amarillo Little Theater is largely 
the result of direction worth $20,000 a year 
and available for nothing. The bustling city, 
however, has a monumental asset and evidently 
is getting good plays. The Amarillistas, liberal 
with coffee, doughnuts, barbecue, and enter- 
tainment, did their utmost to lubricate the 
business of the conference, but their hearts 
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were actually in their own accomplishment 
and structure. They wanted to show it off and 
they did, to everybody’s delight. 

One thread of continuity had been provided 
from the 1957 conference in Tulsa. A plan- 
ning committee, consisting of past presidents 
and two others, was enjoined to work on proj- 
ects that might be carried from one meeting 
to another. The chairman was Dr. Loren Win- 
ship, University of Texas, whose passion is 
;Ainimum standards of theater instruction in 
universities, junior colleges, little theaters 
themselves, and even private drama schools. 
Workers in all four fields were brought into 
his committee, and satisfactory standards 
should be ready for adoption by 1959. The 
conference, of course, has no authority to en- 
force its ideas of qualitative teaching. But a 
citation for serious and thorough effort can 
be influential. 

Since Amarillo was very much on the fringe, 
the 1959 meeting will be held in the “center.” 
San Antonio will be the site and true to tra- 
dition the president for 1959 comes from the 
host city: Joe Salek, director of the San An- 
tonio Little Theater. Other new officers are 
Lee Edwards, director of the Baton Rouge Lit- 
tle Theater, vice-president; Blair Hart, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, vice-president; Mrs. Nita 
Krupp, Amarillo, secretary; and Ruth Owings, 
Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas, 
treasurer. 

An hour of charm and much interest was 
provided by Dr. Edyth Renshaw of Southern 
Methodist University in a review of the Texas 
theater “From the Republic to the Twentieth 
Century” based, in part, on a fascinating ex- 
hibit of theater souvenirs from $.M.U.’s Mc- 
Cord Museum. Dr. Renshaw’s talk was also 
part of the continuity program developed a 
year ago. It was to remind the young people 
entering the theater that their profession had 
a long tradition, stature among the arts, and 
a record of noble achievement before their 


grandfathers were born. 
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Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 


Methodist belief or polity. Probably no single 
American was better prepared by his past 
labors to give these lectures, then work them 
over into permanent book form. 

He starts by asking why we are as we are, 
we Methodists; and since there are so many of 
us in the country it becomes a matter of inter- 
est to those not of the fold to know why we 
are that way. He finds the answer chiefly in 
the fact that Methodism began as and has con- 
tinued to be essentially a missionary move- 
ment. The first suggestion of a special mis- 
sionary organization met with opposition on 
the grounds that the Methodist movement was 
itself a missionary movement. It was a mission- 
ary movement which became a church, and 
that has determined to a considerable degree 
its peculiar form of organization and opera- 
tion. This determined its emphasis on preach- 
ing, evangelistic preaching in the earlier day, 
and to a considerable extent even now, some- 
times forgetting the other tradition, strong in 
the persons of the Wesleys, that evangelistic 
services were to be supplemented by orderly 
church services. There is not a little evidence 
that in our own day it is the evangelistic em- 
phasis which is neglected in the enrichment of 
the services of worship. 

He asks what the Wesleys preached. The 
heart of it was a gospel of salvation. But what 
did that mean? For one thing, they were think- 
ing of two different kinds of salvation, present 
and final. They believed in a final salvation 
beyond this life, but there was always in John 
Wesley's sermons emphasis on this present life 
as well as the future. One may be saved here 
and now as well as in some distant future. Did 
Methodists have a theology? he asks. They have 
never been thought of as primarily concerned 
with niceties of theological distinction; but 
there is a discernible body of belief, though 
theology is never primary. Space forbids more 
than a mention of the fact that Dr. Lee dis- 
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cusses at length, and ably, the difficult concept 
of Christian Perfection, which in some sects 
has been carried to an absurd extreme, leading 
to a highly objectionable antinomianism in 
some, which Wesley would be the first to con- 
demn. But Methodism did have a note of assur- 
ance. I cannot do better than quote some lines 
from the last page which seem to express in 
summary the nature of the Methodist heritage 
as Umphrey Lee saw it. 


The truth is that you cannot understand the 
peculiar nature of the Methodist message un- 
less you understand its note of confidence in 
an age of dissolution, its preoccupation, not 
with the other world but with the duties of 
man in this world and with the ordinance of 
a living institution, which are the actual means 
of grace. Nor can you understand what the 
Methodist Evangel was in this era of dissolu- 
tion unless you remember the emphasis upon 
joy, the singing message of these people who 
went about throughout the breadth and cor- 
ners of the three kingdoms and across the seas 
at a time when so few people had anything to 
sing about. 


Alluding to the trumpets which in Pil- 
grim’s Progress sounded for Mr. Valiant-for- 
truth when he had crossed to the other side, 
Dr. Lee remarks in a final sentence: “These 
are great words, among the greatest in our 
Christian heritage. But I should like most 
humbly to suggest that the contribution of the 
Methodists to a changing world was largely in 
their belief that they on this side of the dark 
waters, caught the sound of trumpets.” 


Charles S. Braden 


JESSE STUART’S STORY HARVEST 
Plowshare in Heaven 
BY JESSE STUART 


McGraw-Hill, New York $4.50 


JESSE STUART is a goodhearted writer. A writer 
is not to be judged by good intentions; but, 
nevertheless, Stuart’s desire to communicate 
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the look and feel of his country, to teil of his 
people’s needs, griefs, joys, and pretensions— 
this remains after one has got through worry- 
ing about his anecdotal superficiality, man- 
nered lyricism, or Al Capp crudity of stroke. 
And one must admit that by main strength 
and enthusiasm, if not always by artistic mo- 
bility, Stuart does get a message on humanity 
across, does hew out, sometimes with wood- 
cut broadness (and with some of the woodcut’s 
effectiveness) a picture of his Appalachian hills 
and the people inhabiting them. 

Stuart continues to stretch his Kentucky 
tapestry with publication of Plowshare in 
Heaven, a pleasant collection of his stories, 
nearly all of which appeared first in magazines. 
The magazines are of striking range—from 
Country Gentleman to the Atlantic Monthly, 
from Fantasy Magazine, which ran the title 
piece, to Progressive Farmer. Two of the stories 
appeared in Southwest Review: ‘Walk in the 
Moon Shadows” and “Before the Grand Jury.” 

This makes the twentieth book, including 
three juveniles, for the poet-novelist-lecturer- 
storyteller from Greenup County, Kentucky. 
Unlike Wolfe, Stuart is a “tight” writer, who 
deals in short, economically-worded blocks. 
But he just keeps a-writin’ and a-writin’. 

The latest crop is varied and a little confus- 
ing. A story like “Zeke Hammertight,” which 
tells of the running down by a posse of a 
cracked old head-clansman, seems to be a dis- 
play of the things that are dubious in Stuart. 
Like twenty of the twenty-one stories in the 
book, it is told in the first person singular. 
The style here is a free-wheeling, simile-sling- 
ing, heightened colloquialism which smacks of 
that muscular, formulized literary rusticity so 
fervently embraced through the years by var- 
ious literary forces in America: 


Old Zeke Hammertight—you ought to see 
him. . .. You ought to see his steady blue eyes 
that the years cannot dim any more than they 
can the eternal Kentucky rocks—wear a little, 
tear a little—just a little by the wind, the sun, 
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the rain, the sleet and the snow. Freeze a little, 
thaw a little, and fade a little as the years go 
by. 


It is this kind of sophomoric incantation, 
with its rocking rhythms, maddening repeti- 
tions, and doubling back, its stagy diction, 
choppy declarative sentences, and parade of 
bucolic speech figures, not to mention vague- 
ness of effect, that constitutes something of a 
blight on the whole body of our indigenous 
literature. 

At its worst, this Sing-of-America style 
simply obtrudes like a bumpkin in the parlor. 
It comprises an essentially egoistic perform- 
ance, a stylized manhandling of material and 
lack of artistic humility (and the effectiveness 
that goes with it). The chanter-narrator 
doesn’t listen to nature with all her nuances 
of rhythm; he is too busy talking. Humanity 
is not depicted in all its interior convolutions, 
its intricacy of relationship; the storyteller is 
too busy trying to startle with giants and 
heroic deeds. And there is a kind of lack of 
civility: the narrator comes on like thunder, 
spouting idiom and dropping g’s, without so 
much as a howdy. 

It seems to this reviewer that Stuart, in his 
tales-from-the-hills version of this American 
genre, never satisfactorily handles the broad 
content and the broad effect. It is, to repeat, 
partially a matter of improper preparation of 
the reader; and the material seems to shift in 
the course of a story from a context of rela- 
tive realism to a framework somewhere beyond, 
not shocking or amusing, but simply straining 
credulity. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with gro- 
tesque or exaggerated material, and Washing- 
ton Irving, to name an easy example, handled 
it beautifully. But when Stuart has members 
of the Old and New Faiths fighting at a grave- 
site, or the boys of Carver College falling out 
of a towering tree, he simply seems to deterior- 
ate into Li’l Abner or Barney Google. Giant 
men knock each other through the air and 
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shoot at each other and plunge great distances 
with a tree branch in tow, but about all that 
happens is that they’re “knocked cuckoo.” 

Prepared as we are by the tradition of 
Bunyanesque mountain men, we can be made 
to accept, possibly, men who are routinely six 
feet six, weigh from 240 to 300 pounds, have 
hands like shovels, chop trees in zero weather 
without shirts on, eat two dozen eggs, drink a 
gallon of moonshine while plowing and then 
dance all night; or sleep in eight inches of 
snow, melt it four and five feet around them 
in all directions, and get up the next morning 
without even a stopped nostril. 

But you can’t mix these in with mortal sur- 
roundings and events without a rather choppy 
effect. 

Stuart has considerably more success with 
the grotesque when its intent is not so 
pointedly humorous, or not humorous at all. 
“Walk in the Moon Shadows” is effective be- 
cause of the strong sense of the pregnant 
mother’s mystic, ritual communion with the 
dead couple in the moonlight at their old 
home. “Sylvania Is Dead,” telling of the death 
of a 650-pound woman moonshiner, seems 
to grow naturally out of the country. (Syl- 
vania could not be arrested by revenue men 
because they could neither get her out of the 
house nor down the mountain to the jail; to 
bury her, the men must tear down the chim- 
ney wall.) The grandma who comes back 
from death during the “settin’ up,” and has 
a good report on her wayward deceased son; 
and Bird-Neck, who cheats the hospital he 
has sold his body to by seeing that his bones 
bleach from the top of a tall hickory tree in 
his field—these also are examples of gothic 
material handled without strain. 

As one moves forward in Plowshare in 
Heaven, it becomes harder to make generaliza- 
tions about the author. The clamorous mono- 
logue of Zeke Hammertight gives way to the 
controlled, eloquently idiomatic narrative of 
the grandpa telling about the Roman-holiday 
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Sunday afternoon hangings they used to have 
in Blakesburg. 

The doubtful humor of the college boys in 
“How Sportsmanship Came to Carver Col- 
lege” is relieved by a smiling portrayal of a 
smitten youth in “Love in the Spring,” and by 
the lighthearted “The Devil and Television,” 
which tells of the deacon who is “churched” 
for installing a “worldly device’—TV. 
(“Brothers and Sisters, the devil has pulled a 
fast one.”’) 

The broad brush is put aside as we swing 
from an epic paean to the river and river men, 
“Land Beyond the River,” with its stereo- 
typed, quickly sketched characters, to the 
more intimate pictures of “‘Alec’s Cabin,” the 
story of a squatter with a strong claim to the 
cabin he takes over; “Old Dick,” a telling 
sketch of men mourning a good mule; and a 
sharp, inside account of a rustic grand jury. 

One becomes aware that, in the over-all, 
Stuart’s first person narrative device is used 
with vividness and impact; that the pacing is 
good and the structure tight; the dialogue rips 
along. There are sharp images: “Soon, after we 
had staggered and stumbled along,” says the 
boy in “Walk in the Moon Shadows,” “‘I looked 
ahead and saw a vast opening beyond the trees. 
It was like leaving the night and walking into 
the day to leave the woods and walk into a vast 
space where only waist-high bushes grew.” 

It gets October, and they can’t find Bird- 
Neck’s body. “I started shuckin’ Bird-Neck’s 
corn. ... The great sweeps o’ fall-time winds 
would whip like a buggy-whip through the 
trees. Then the leaves would fall in swarms, 
jist like birds gettin’ ready for the South. The 
treetops got bare.” 

The only thing is that, as you go along, the 
stories don’t get more complex. One enters the 
genial warmth of “Love in the Spring,” and 
says, “Ah, now we're going to get a little 
psychological subtlety, a little involvement for 
a change.” And the whole episode is resolved 
into naught with a knock on the boy’s head. 
One is swept along with the promise of the tale 
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of burying the patriarchal timber-cutter, with 
its complications of two sets of relatives with 
opposing faiths (“Death and Decision”). But 
we leave the story by way of a boring, uncon- 
vincing free-for-all in the graveyard, told with 
what seems much gusto. 

It becomes apparent at the end that some 
of the best stories have been pure anecdote or 
sketch; that virtually none of the stories goes 
past the anecdotal level. There are in the vol- 
ume few, if any, short stories, which work out 
character revelation in a systematized fashion. 

One begins to conjecture as to what effect 
Stuart’s love affair with Kentucky has had on 
his vision as he reads the final, title piece, in 
which the boy-narrator sorrows for a departed 
woman who will have to leave Kentucky (“the 
pink crab-apple blossoms, and the wild plum 
blossoms . . . the white listing sails of the dog- 
wood blossoms...”) for heaven. “How will 
she feel among strangers from all lands and 
in a great multitude of people? How will she 
feel among many tongues when she has only 
heard one?” 

“Surely,” he says, “for a hill Kentuckian 
God would let us have our Heaven here in 
Kentucky! We have lived in it so long, shut 
away from the outer rim of the hills, that we 
do not know it is Heaven until we get away.” 

Has this infatuation with, attachment to, a 
single region involved not only a not looking 
beyond the hills, but an insular adjustment 
that does not permit looking too far beneath 
the surface? What psychic drag is reflected in 
the boy’s inability to leave home in “Love in 
the Spring”? What crippling ancestor worship 
is reflected in a preoccupation with family 
giants and their heroic deeds? The consistent 
device of using a family-oriented narrator, 
frequently a boy or young man, and the super- 
ficiality of treatment—not necessarily theme 
—suggest a reluctance to go beyond the anec- 
dotal framework, past folklore, beyond the 
traditional tongue of the people. 

The hearthstone is not the proper frame- 
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work for the artist, who must be brutal and 
hypercritical, as well as loving. 
Stuart is productive, but is he furrowing 
deep enough? 
Winston Bode 


SCIENCE BY ACCIDENT? 


Reason and Chance in Scientific 
Discovery 


BY R. TATON 
Philosophical Library, New York $10.00 


THE PROBLEM of Dr. Taton’s book is to show 
how the minds of men who have made major 
scientific discoveries operate. Wherever possible 
—the possibilities have been more numerous 
than one would think —he relies on the ac- 
counts offered by the discoverers themselves. 
Specifically and particularly he has drawn on 
the answers to a questionnaire circulated among 
mathematicians of France early in this cen- 
tury. But for his most enlightening and inter- 
esting information he relies upon Henri Poin- 
caré, whose experience in mathematics seems 
to summarize and epitomize that of discoverers 
in most other scientific fields. 

Compressing this experience of major dis- 
covery into a sequential narrative, one obtains 
somewhat the following picture. The scien- 
tist, after spending a number of years in 
mastering his discipline as it currently stands, 
detects inconsistencies that he cannot accept. 
He then undertakes to find an explanation for 
these deviations. The result is usually a much 
more attentive study of the known aspects of 
the particular problems and a resultant further 
dissatisfaction. Consciously the scientist then 
begins to undertake new constructions. These 
frequently prove fruitless. Then some other 
question arises—more often the deflecting 
force is some ordinary incident such as the 
necessity to produce some lectures or to make 
a trip or to move one’s household. Meantime, 
while the ordinary business is proceeding, it 
would seem that extensive activity is taking 
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place subconsciously. Suddenly a complete so- 
lution to the problem strikes the conscious 
mind. After that it is only necessary, when 
time and occasion allow, to carry out the 
proper confirmatory experiment or to write the 
necessary conclusive formulas. 

Such an account, which is partly Poincaré’s, 
seems to fit the pattern of many another dis- 
covery Dr. Taton studies. Not only is this 
true, but the process of revelation or discovery 
is so similar to that described in Aesthetics by 
Feibleman that one is almost forced to the con- 
clusion that the operations of the discovering 
or inventing mind in any field, scientific or 
literary, are almost, if not completely, identi- 
cal. 

Dr. Taton then goes on to examine the milieu 
in which discoveries take place, leaving aside 
the act or thought of the individual discov- 
erer. It should be obvious that a discovery can- 
not be entirely independent of the intellectual 
environment in which the discoverer lives. One 
epoch may see major concern with chemistry, 
another with physics, a third with mathe- 
matics, a fourth with biological sciences. Not 
only is this true; it is certain also that at this 
time scientists in several different places are 
almost sure to possess the same kind and 
amount of information, so that simultaneous 
and coincidental discoveries are likely to occur. 

Other circumstances intervene to which the 
name of accident may be applied. Of these the 
most familiar is the chance that happened to 
deposit a penicillium mold on the culture of 
staphylococci with which Alexander Flem- 
ing was conducting some experiments. To 
what extent was the discovery of penicillin 
accidental? asks Dr. Taton. Fleming was al- 
ready considerably concerned with substances 
which combat bacterial growth. An early step 
in the discovery of antibacterial products of 
molds had already occurred. Penicillium is a 
common laboratory contaminant. If the acci- 
dent had not come to the attention of Flem- 
ing, almost certainly it would have been 
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noticed by someone else in a comparatively 
short time. The perception of meaning of the 
accident—which is by far more important 
than the accident itself—was possible only to 
a prepared and reasoning mind. 

And so it goes with a large number of other 
discoveries. In a sense they are the result of the 
time: a similar discovery in 1870 could have 
led and did in fact lead to nothing, since—as 
one might say—the world wasn’t ready. Sim- 
ilarly the pursuit of a certain predetermined 
experiment may turn up as a by-product an- 
other line of investigation much more impor- 
tant and fruitful than the original research. 
The only deterrent to such discovery may be 
a too single-minded devotion to the testing of 
the original hypothesis. And, under special 
conditions, a theorem that eventually is shown 
to be false may stimulate a series of discoveries 
in themselves fully as valid as if the original 
assumption had eventually been substantiated. 

The general impression Dr. Taton leaves, 
then, is that chance plays a comparatively 
small part in the discovery of new knowledge: 
that most of it is the result of hard work, ex- 
tensive thought, and an open mind. The sub- 
conscious activity that proceeds following the 
period of fertilization and questioning plays 
a major role in discovery, but this activity is 
not to be forced and can be controlled in- 
directly only to a very slight degree. At the 
level of conscious activity the most serious 
obstacle to major discovery is a narrow pur- 
pose or a limited interest that permits one to 
overlook what lies before him. Unfortunately, 
though Dr. Taton does not specifically make 
this point, much current research is strait- 
jacketed both by a desire for immediate and 
applicable result and by the very character of 
the grants for specific projects which have 
become so much a part of all scientific investi- 
gation since 1940. Discovery may further be 
thwarted by the tendency to set up research 
teams the major purpose of which may be the 
rapid accumulation of data or facts pertinent 


to a single end. John Chapman 
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Libros Californianos: 
Or Five Feet of California Books 


BY PHIL TOWNSEND HANNA 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Zeitlin 8 Ver Brugge, Los Angeles 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION to the first edition of 
Libros Californianos, published in 1931, Phil 
Townsend Hanna, editor of Westways from 
1927 until his death in 1957, pointed out the 
difference between the student and the collec- 
tor in their attitudes toward the choice of 
books on a given subject. The collector seeks 
the rare book, the student the important one— 
and these two interests are diametrically op- 
posed. Nevertheless, both interests were served, 
in the field of Californiana, by Hanna’s selec- 
tion of lists for inclusion in Libros Califor- 
nianos. And the service done both types of 
bibliomaniac has been enlarged by Lawrence 
Clark Powell, librarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, in the new edition. 

The original work included, besides Hanna’s 
own list, three others which had been made 
at the request of the editor of the Quarterly of 
the California Historical Society, who asked 
for choices of “the twenty rarest and most 
important works dealing with the history of 
California.” Two of the three, those by Leslie 
E. Bliss, librarian of the Huntington Library, 
and Robert Ernest Cowan, author of Bibliog- 
raphy of the History of California and the 
Pacific West (1914), typified the collector’s 
attitude. In the third, Henry R. Wagner, 
author of The Spanish Southwest: 1542-1794 
(1924), attempted, Hanna noted, to “har- 
monize ‘the rarest’ and ‘the most important,’ 
and meet the qualifications of these contradic- 
tory specifications.” Hanna’s own list of twen- 
ty-five books is addressed principally to the 
student, and for his use is annotated in lively 
fashion. 

To these four lists Powell has added one of 
“rare and important books from the entire 
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field of Californiana” selected by antiquarian 
booksellers Glen Dawson of Los Angeles and 
Warren R. Howell of San Francisco, and his 
own choice of the twenty-five most important 
works of Californiana published from 1932 to 
1957. For a period very rich in the publishing 
of California books, Powell has taken as his 
criteria “originality, breadth of vision, and 
depth of insight, accuracy, honesty, style, as 
they contribute to new and better understand- 
ing of California.” The selections, mainly in 
history, biography, travel, description, and 
literature, reflect Powell’s own vivid and wide- 
ranging awareness of a region he profoundly 
loves. 

Like the earlier edition, this one is issued in 
the small number of 1,000; and it may be 
expected that it will be snapped up, as the 
earlier one was, by collectors and students and 
will become, as that one soon did, a scarce 
book. The beautiful format given it by the 
press of Anderson, Ritchie & Simon makes it 
a pleasure to see and to handle. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


TEXAS FOLKLORE: FUN & FACT 


Madstones and Twisters 


EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. 

HUDSON, AND ALLEN MAXWELL 

Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 

Number XXVIII 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$4.00 


ONCE AGAIN, the Texas Folklore Society 
editors have come up with a provocative title, 
this time drawn from two essays which illus- 
trate quite different approaches, if they do not 
suggest the range of the volume’s contents. 
The “madstone,” taken from the stomach of 
a cow or deer and applied like a leech to the 
bite of a snake or a rabid animal, was thought 
to draw the poison. J. Frank Dobie relates 
some dramatic cures and discusses the persist- 


ence of belief in this bit of folk medicine. 


Howard C. Key’s “Twister Tales,” on the 
other hand, is a collection of tornado whop- 
pers, factual stories, and up-to-date meteorol- 
ogical information. It is not all folklore, to be 
sure, but like the engaging prairie dog essay 
by Lanvil Gilbert, it instructs us by juxtapos- 
ing scientific fact and tenacious folk belief. 

The problem of drawing a line between 
folklore and other sorts of lore is becoming 
steadily more difficult, especially when one is 
concerned with contemporary phenomena in 
a literate culture; indeed, to define “folk” is 
today increasingly baffling. Mody C. Boatright 
views the matter indulgently when he argues 
that custom, tradition, and ritual of all kinds 
should be treated as folklore. It is proper that 
we not lose sight of the lore connected with 
wedding veils, railway conductors’ uniforms, 
and carpenters’ conventions, but surely Boat- 
right is blurring a useful term. Custom, tradi- 
tion, and ritual deserve to maintain their iden- 
tity, but each phenomenon must be viewed as 
an individual instance with its own history, 
and survivals are not necessarily traceable to 
folk origins. 

Four of the most interesting pieces in this 
volume illustrate the borderland between what 
is and is not folklore. They might all be termed 
family history, but ““The Adventures of Ad 
Lawrence” is a series of factual episodes 
vividly setting down details of pioneer life in 
Texas, while the three other accounts relate 
legends and ghost stories handed down by oral 
traditions for several generations. Clearly we 
have here two distinct kinds of lore, and the 
distinction is worth preserving. 

The book is filled out with Jim Rowden’s 
“Two Oil Tales,” a pair of capital yarns; a 
short article on “Almanac Lore” by Everett 
A. Gillis, designed primarily to stimulate the 
budding folklorist’s interest in an unlikely 
source of miscellaneous lore; some ghost stories 
from the Big Bend country; and a scholarly 
history of the Mexican “Corrido” by Américo 
Paredes. Perhaps the most important piece in 
the volume is Reidar Christiansen’s “A Euro- 
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pean Folklorist Looks at American Folklore,” 
in which the eminent Norwegian scholar gives 
us a perspective we seldom have on our own 
country. It is not easy for us to know what is 
unique, what is internationally commonplace 
in our native folklore. Professor Christiansen 
is remarkably knowledgeable in American 
matters; his essay is rich in allusion to things 
familiar and valuable for the insights which 
immersion in another culture makes possible. 
Madstones and Twisters continues the high 
standard of contributions and the excellent 
typography and book design long associated 
with this series. Here again, amusement and 
instruction are delightfully compounded. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


TEXAS PIONEER CHRONICLE 


Interwoven 
BY SALLIE REYNOLDS MATTHEWS 


Carl Hertzog, El Paso $10.00 


AUTHENTIC eyewitness recollections of fron- 
tier days are rare and precious documents, de- 
spite their literary shortcomings, and it is 
doubtful that such a chronicle ever has 
emerged with more appropriate reverence than 
has this one. 

Interwoven, written by Sallie Reynolds 
Matthews as a private family history, has in 
this new edition received the fastidious Carl 
Hertzog treatment, as well as the benefit of 
illustrations by another esteemed Texas artist, 
E. M. Schiwetz of Houston. 

The curious title Interwoven has reference 
to five marriages between members of two pio- 
neer Texas families in one generation, all 
unions occurring between 1867 and 1883. 
Four Reynolds brothers and one sister (the 
author) married four Matthews girls and one 
Matthews boy. 

As cattle-herding families did in those days, 
these lived in numerous locales, mostly within 
Haskell, Shackelford,and Throckmorton coun- 
ties. Locations of cabins and houses are indi- 
cated in the handsomely designed front end 
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papers of the volume, and the interwoven 
genealogies are diagramed in the back end 
papers. 

It is no doubt remarkable that Sallie Rey- 
nolds, who married John Alexander Matthews 
in 1876, could in the 1930’s recall the hun- 
dreds of fascinating if humble details herein set 
to paper—such as the fact that “Father Mat- 
thews had the beef contract and sold meat 
[to Fort Griffin] at $2.75 per hundred pounds 
net off the block.” 

The modern reader can only regret that the 
years dull even the sharpest memory, and that 
articulation is often blocked by considerations 
of individual or family dignity and piety. As 
Mrs. Matthews says with understatement in her 
foreword, written for the first edition of Inter- 
woven in 1936, “There were some tragic and 
harrowing experiences that have been pur- 
posely left out.” 

The clay red and earth-colored cloth cover, 
patterned with the initials ““M” and ““R” and 
stamped in gold with cattle brands of the two 
families, was designed by Carl Hertzog, who is 
also responsible for choice of paper, typo- 
graphic arrangement, and maps. 

Anne Wright 


MARY LASSWELL’S TEXAS 
Pll Take Texas 


BY MARY LASSWELL 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 
ROBERT SPRINKLE POOL 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $5.00 


MARY LUBBOCK LASSWELL, Texas born and 
bred, daughter of a family that had written 
bright pages on the scroll of Texas history, left 
the Lone Star State a quarter of a century ago 
for the East, taking with her a University of 
Texas education, a discerning spirit, and a way 
with words. Her way with words paid off, too, 
for her canny Boston publisher brought out 
her “Suds” books in vast and profitable 
quantities. 
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Three years or so ago, Mary came back to 
Texas not because she was honing to look again 
on the scenes of her childhood, but because 
Texans were buying un-Texan books and it 
seemed like a good idea to visit some Texas 
book stores, such at McMurray’s, and inscribe 
some autographs. 

Prim New England, the South Seas, Bonnie 
Scotland, and the ends of the earth where she 
had been spending her time, were all forgotten 
when she rediscovered Texas. Here was a land 
of which she was a valid part, cursed with an 
international reputation for broad brags and 
tall tales, a land that was crying for an under- 
standing heart to tell her story. 

To Mary the story to be told was simple 
and sweet: not the oft-told tales of valor, of 
high adventure, or of the gun slingers in high- 
heeled boots, or even of the present breed of 
newly rich diamond-wearing Cadillac-riding 
jillionaires, but of the pleasing simple Texans 
who lived in the Big Thicket or the Big Bend, 
or in the lovely and placid Texas capital city, 
only mildly conscious of their high heritage, 
the average sort of Texan whose story was not 
widely known. In fact Miss Lasswell’s story is 
more the story of these areas, rather than the 
story of Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth, 
whose colorful citizens are the ones by which 
Texas is most often identified. Mary writes 
with understanding and appreciation of Dobie, 
Webb, and Bedichek, the remarkable trio of 
writing and thinking men of Austin, as well 
as of the simple souls that dwell along the 
upper Rio Grande, or did dwell where the 
waters backed up by the Falcon Dam now 
conceal what were once the happy homes of 
the Latin-Americans whose forebears were 
here a century or so before the Anglos came. 

Miss Lasswell, bilingual by nature, is at her 
best when treating of the Latinos, whose 
tongue she has spoken since infancy; but she 
is delightfully effective in writing of the deni- 
zens of the Big Thicket, the Anglos in the Big 
Bend area, and the intellectuals in Austin. 
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Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth are passed 
lightly by or ignored. But their stories have 
been so widely and vividly told that Mary felt 
she should even things up a bit by writing of 
the less known but pleasanter places and 
people. 

The readers who have the privilege of know- 
ing Bob Pool can plainly see his handwriting 
throughout the book. Bob is what you might 
call hipped on the Big Thicket, the Big Bend, 
and Austin. And he has a rich and rewarding 
familiarity with the lore and history of Texas. 
The emphasis the book lays on these areas is 
not a coincidence. 

The final passages of the volume contain 
beautiful summation of what Texas means to 
all discerning Texans. The original title of the 
book was to have been “Texas: Take It or 
Leave It.” I’ll Take Texas is briefer and more 
fitting. William H. Kittrell 


FORTS AND FORAYS, 1826-45 


Army Life on the Western Frontier: 
Selections from the Official Reports 
Made Between 1826 and 1845 

by Colonel George Croghan 


EDITED BY FRANCIS PAUL PRUCHA 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$4.00 


GEORGE CROGHAN served as an officer in the 
War of 1812 and kept his commission till 
1817. When he resigned and attempted to 
make his way by other means, he found the 
going a bit difficult, and after eight years, 
through friends and influence, he managed to 
secure an appointment as one of the two in- 
spectors general of the U.S. Army. In 1825 
the problems of the peacetime army were 
diverse and difficult: there remained some fear 
of British invasion through Canada, trouble 
was sporadic along the border with the Mexi- 
can province of Texas, and the pressure of 
population kept a periodic series of Indian 
difficulties exploding all along the western 
borders. 
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It was the duty of the inspector general to 
visit the outposts and to determine the condi- 
tion and readiness of troops, and sometimes the 
desirability of specific locations for forts. 
Croghan’s reports of his inspections of the 
forts that surrounded the Great Lakes and 
extended as far south as present Arkansas give 
graphic and accurate accounts of the army 
during the twenty years preceding the gold 
rush. 

The picture is in marked contrast with the 
army of 1959. Garrisons rarely exceeded two 
hundred men, of whom about a third might 
be expected to desert each year. Many could 
not speak English. Their uniforms were of 
poor material, fit them badly, and usually gave 
out before they could be replaced. Weapons 
were insufficient in number, antiquated in 
design, and often without appropriate ammu- 
nition. The troops themselves spent far more 
of their effort and energies in keeping them- 
selves supplied with food and furnished with 
housing than in any military occupations. It 
would hardly be unfair to state that the only 
ameliorating factors in the life of the common 
soldier were the hospital and the post surgeon. 

The accounts are not greatly different from 
those of the frontier posts of forty years later, 
when forts stretched across Texas and into 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. The 
problems with regard to soldiers were much 
the same. The incidents that gave rise to diffi- 
culty were identical. Commissioners made 
treaties with Indians that secured certain 
lands to them in perpetuity. A new wave of 
settlers pressed forward. Another council was 
held; for a few hundred dollars and some food 
unfit for human consumption the Indians sold 
off the lands they held “‘in perpetuity” and got 
some worse land to hold in perpetuity for 
another ten years. 

For the rest Croghan’s comments have a 
curiously contemporary quality. Forts were 
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set in places where they were of no value in 
controlling the Indians but where they pro- 
vided additional income for constituents of 
powerful congressmen. Merchants swindled 
the government, knowing well that much of 
their worthless material would have been 
destroyed before another inspector came 
around and being reasonably sure that if 
trouble arose they could find a defender some- 
where at the capital. 

This volume provides excellent background 
material for a study of the frontier, as well 
as for any account of the U.S. Army. If justi- 
fication for the existence of a university press 
is necessary it can well be found in the publi- 
cation of such carefully edited source materi:l 
as this. 

John Chapman 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE V 


in Boulder. wINsTON BODE came from Kerr- 
ville to Austin, where he is in the news depart- 
ment at KTBC-TV and doubles as writer- 
producer for Radio/Television at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. His short fiction and reviews 
(note also his book review in this issue of 
SWR) appear frequently in Ronnie Dugger’s 
weekly newspaper, the Texas Observer. His 
grandparents, incidentally, still actively ranch 
near Harper, Texas. It is entirely possible that 
“The Hunt” contains autobiographical ele- 
ments. 


veRSE: A Reno resident, JOANNE DE LONG- 
CHAMPS is a poet new to SWR; her Eden 
Under Glass was a Book Club for Poetry selec- 
tion in 1957. With us again are vi GALE of 
Portland, Oregon, ex-Texan ROBERT MERE- 
DITH of Brookline, Massachusetts, HAROLD 
witt of San Jose, California, and CHARLES 
EDWARD EATON of Woodbury, Connecticut. 
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CARLY TEXAS 


by DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN 
and MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


texas homes 


DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN ann MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


A BOOK as excitingly beautiful as it is absorbingly interesting, EARLY 
TEXAS HOMES pictures and describes over 100 ante-bellum homes built 
by Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Canary Islanders, Irishmen, and 
| Germans. In some, the state’s most important events took place; others are 
“lived in” homes, cherished by owners and communities for their mellow 
charm. 


This beautiful book is an oversize (8'2x11) de luxe volume with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of 109 ante-bellum homes, including interiors, 
gardens, and patios, with the homes’ history, legends, points of architecture, 
and available information on whether or not they are open to the public. 


200 pages, 179 illustrations S. M. U. Press 
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Grecorio Cortez Lira, an obscure ranch hand of Mexi- 
can parentage, was virtually unknown until one summer 
day in 1901 when he and a Texas sheriff, pistols in hand, 
blazed away at each other after a misunderstanding. The 
sheriff was killed and Cortez entered into legend. 

Even today, in the cantinas along both sides of the 
Rio Grande, the Border Mexicans sing the praises of the 
great “sheriff-killer” in the ballad that they call “El Cor- 
rido de Gregorio Cortez.” 

Américo Paredes tells the story of Cortez, the man and 
the legend, in vivid, fascinating detail in “With His 
Pistol in His Hand,” which also presents a unique study 
of a ballad in the making. Deftly woven into the story 
are interpretations of the border country, its history, its 
people, and their folkways. $5.00 
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